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ORAL issues are uncommon in the 
politics of a democracy ; for, gener- 
ally speaking, the voter is controlled 

in the exercise of his franchise by consider- 
ations of immediate self-interest. The aver- 
age voter does not vote for that which will 
help posterity, or for that which may benefit 
remote groups of human beings for whom he 
has only a theoretical interest; the average 
man desires todo the right thing—the mor- 
al thing—in politics as well as in the other 
relations of life, but in politics, frequently 
if not usually, the black of the wrong thing 
and the white of the right thing are merged 
into the dull gray of the easy and expedient 
thing todo; so that unless a man has a mor- 
al intelligence far above the common run of 
men, he is likely to heed eloquent gentlemen 
who tell him where his interests lie, and he 
votes as he is told. Only when amoral issue 
may be reduced to a big question of easily 
discernible right or wrong—when it may 
be put as simply and as dramatically as the 
contention between Punch and Judy—will 
the people of a democracy accept a moral 
issue in a campaign. But when a moral issue 
is clearly marked, the American people vote 
overwhelmingly for it. Color an issue with a 
sentiment, and too often the people will ac- 
cept it whether it is right or wrong. Witness 
the fifteenth constitutional amendment, and 
more recently the rise of Populism in the 
West. 

For forty years the Republican party has 
been the party of sentiment—the party of 
moral issues. The campaigns of ’56 and ’60 
were purely sentimental campaigns. The sen- 
timental impetus which the Civil War gave 
to the Republicans lasted them for a gener- 
ation after its close. 

The last national issue of the Republican 
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party which might be called strictly a moral 
issue was the one which passed when the Lodge 
force bill died. Protection was largely an 
economic issue: self-interest governed the 
voters. So did it in the finance campaign of 
’96, though the Democrats tried to raise a 
moral issue for the cause of the down-trodden 
and the oppressed. In 1900 the Democrats 
tried to raise a moral issue on our duty to the 
Filipinos, but the cause that won at the polls 
was ‘‘ Get all you can, and keep all you get.’’ 
Hardly by any stretch of partisan imagination 
could the result in 1900 be called a moral 
victory. 

But to-day the American people are facing 
the first really moral issue that has confront- 
ed them in a dozen years. It is the issue which 
defines our obligation to the Republic of Cuba, 
and which is popularly discussed under the 
caption of Cuban Reciprocity. The question 
is entirely one of national duty, and the bene- 
fits or drawbacks which may follow the per- 
formance of that duty are mere incidents. 
These incidents, whether they make us or 
break us, should have no more weight with 
this nation in fulfilling its obligation to the 
letter, and with the proper spirit, than should 
considerations of personal comfort affect a 
man who owes a note at the bank. The man 
or the nation that weighs convenience against 
honor in the balance is losing moral fiber, the 
only thing that makes for power and glory 
and usefulness among men and among ‘‘ the 
nations of mankind.”’ 

Briefly put, the relations between Cuba and 
the United States to-day are these: Cuba 
adopted the Platt amendment to her consti- 
tution after the explicit promise of President 
McKinley that he would use his influence to 
secure the reestablishment of the reciprocal 
trade arrangements between the island and 
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the United States, which Cuba had enjoyed 
under the provisions of the McKinley tariff 
law during the Harrison administration. Then 
Cuban sugar wasadmitted to the United States 
free of duty, and Cuban planters thrived. The 
Platt amendments to the Cuban constitution 
may be justly called the ‘‘ value received ”’ 
clause in our promissory note to Cuba. These 
amendments provide, among other things, 
that Cuba may borrow no money except on 
the approval of the United States; that Cuba 
will permit the United States to establish 
coaling stations on the Cuban coast, and in- 
tervene in Cuban foreign and domestic affairs 
whenever the interests of peace and good 
government demand it; that the Cuban cities 
shall maintain sanitary arrangements so pre- 
scribed that it may not be necessary to quar- 
antine against Cuba during the height of the 
trading season. In each of these provisions 
the United States is the chief beneficiary. 
Whether or not we like Cuba or the Cubans, 
the Lord has planted the island so close to 
the American shore that it may no longer be 
ignored. If the Cuban Republic should get in 
debt to a foreign nation—to some one who 
might become an enemy or a great commer- 
cial rival of America—and if that nation 
should take possession of Cuba in payment 
for debts, the effect of such an occupancy, 
either in war or in peace, would be unfortu- 
nate, and perhaps disastrous, to the United 
States. A provision of the Platt amendment 
prevents that. The clauses of the Platt amend- 
ment which give America the right of inter- 
vention in Cuban affairs in cases of revolution 
and insurrection, protect absolutely millions 
of dollars of American capital in Cuba, and 
make the island a safe field for American in- 
vestment. The actual cash value to the Ameri- 
cans of this concession from Cuba amounts 
to millions of dollars annually. This goes to 
American capitalists, traders, laborers, and 
small investors. But a clean Cuba, as guar- 
anteed by one of the provisions of the Platt 
amendment, means infinitely more even than 
the right of intervention. It has been demon- 
strated during the American military occu- 
pancy of Cuba that with proper sanitation 
Cuba may be as healthful a place as Texas. 
Yellow fever is unnecessary, but when it is 
bred in Cuba it not merely devastates Cuba, 
but it also stops trade all over the South at a 
season of the year when every day’s hindered 
business costs millions of dollars to American 
industries in every part of the United States. 
If the benefits of this sanitary provision of 
the Platt amendment could be gathered from 
American commerce and poured into the 


national treasury, in one year it would pay 
the cost of the war with Spain. 

So much for the ‘‘ value received ’’ part of 
the obligation. Now for the ‘‘ promise to 
pay.’’ That President McKinley had no au- 
thority to sign the note for the American peo- 
ple, that he would have exceeded his consti- 
tutional powers in promising the Cubans that 
Congress would pass a reciprocity treaty, if 
he had promised that, no one can deny. But 
if, on the other hand, President McKinley ne- 
gotiated for material benefits which all Ameri- 
can people are enjoying to-day, the American 
people will be sneaks of the worst kind if 
they accept those benefits and quibble about 
the authority of their agent tomake an agree- 
ment. That McKinley promised to use his in- 
fluence to get a twenty-five per cent. reduc- 
tion in the sugar duties for the Cubans is not 
a matter of honest dispute. That McKinley 
went to Buffalo to begin the propaganda of 
his doctrine of Cuban reciprocity is evident. 
He was beginning to ‘‘ use his influence ’’- 
to carry out his part of the agreement. 
MckKinley’s unfinished work fell to President 
Roosevelt. 

At this point it seems proper to pause in 
the discussion of the ethics of the case for 
Cuban reciprocity, and consider the history 
of the endeavor to establish actual recipro- 
cal trade relations with Cuba by President 
Roosevelt and Congress at its recent session. 
The contest was one of the most notable that 
Congress has witnessed in a decade, involv- 
ing as it did not merely Cuban reciprocity, 
which was the game on the board, but also a 
larger and more vital question, namely, shall 
what is known as decency prevaii in the poli- 
tics of the United States. To understand how 
the two questions became entangled, it is nec- 
essary to know something of President Roose- 
velt and something of the situation politically 
which faced him when he took the oath of 
office at Buffalo. As for the new President, 
he was a strange and unknown animal to the 
average politician at Washington. There poli- 
tics is a business, and generally men who are 
in or near the White House have their am- 
bitions centered on some prize in the politi- 
cal game. To win the game and to feed their 
ambitions is meat and drink to them. They 
have no other recourse in life when ambition 
fails or spends itself. But the man Roosevelt 
was of a different sort. He had other inter- 
ests than-political interests, other diversions, 
other ambitions. It was not everything to the 
man Roosevelt to be President; it was not 
highly important in his scheme of things to 
have a nomination for the presidency in 1904. 
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It was not even a matter of prime consider- 
ation to this man to win in a fight. To him it 
was vastly more practical, and hence more 
important, to be on the right side of a losing 
fight than to win by questionable compro- 
mises a fight which he believed to be right. 
The game is nothing to Roosevelt, and the 
politicians had a hard time getting this fact 
through their heads. As the fall grew old, 
and the winter of 1901 opened, the states- 
men at Washington, in the House and in the 
Senate, found that they were facing a new 
order of things in the disposition of the Fed- 
eral patronage. It was this: President Roose- 
velt guaranteed to every congressman and 
senator the right to disburse the usual pat- 
ronage to which custom and tradition entitled 
them, but the President reserved the right 
of veto if the character of the candidate was 
not up to the President’s requirement. Until 
Roosevelt came to the White House it had 
been customary for the endorsing senator or 
representative to be the judge of the candi- 
date’s character. The presidential mind rare- 
ly troubled itself with the personality of 
candidates for minor offices under the gov- 
ernment. President Roosevelt gave the right 
of protest to the private citizen of the com- 
munity from which the candidate hailed, and 
the result was grief for many statesmen. 
Candidates were turned down right and left. 
Hundreds of gentlemen whose records were 
hardly white, and not even a fairly present- 
able lavender, were refused commissions by 
the President, even after senators and rep- 
resentatives had offered to take the respon- 
sibility for the appointments of these men. 
And the senators and representatives afore- 
said vexed wroth. They felt of the President, 
looking for his soft spot; they saw he would 
compromise on any commercial issue like the 
location of the canal, or the treatment of 
trusts, or the army and navy appropriation 
bill, but that on what he considered a moral 
issue President Roosevelt would fight. They 
desired a fight ; they believed that a drubbing 
before the country would break the Presi- 
dent’s influence with the people. So the of- 
fended statesmen, who were men of minor 
importance and without national fame, be- 
gan looking for a moral issue, and stumbled 
on Cuban reciprocity. And then the trouble 
began. 

It was assumed that the Democrats would 
oppose the administration on so important a 
question as Cuban reciprocity, and the as- 
sumption proved correct when it was tried 
in the House of Representatives. There a 
sharp, vicious struggle occurred, and the 


President. won by a decent majority. A new 
national leader was developed in the House 
in the person of Long of Kansas, who, with 
the President’s confidence and approval, led 
the fight for reciprocity in the House. But 
when the fight got to the Senate, it changed 
from a scrimmage to a siege. There were 
nineteen Republican ‘‘ insurgents’’ in the 
Senate. Of these it is fair to say that seven 
represented real beet sugar States. These 
States are Nebraska, California, South Da- 
kota, and Michigan. With the senators from 
these States the President maintained the 
most cordial personal and political relations. 
The two senators from Nevada were Repub- 
lican recruits of such recent conversion that 
their insurgency did not mean much more 
than the unconscious reversion to type, and 
Senator Wellington’s position was tempera- 
mental rather than the sign of a personal 
grudge. But with the other insurgents there 
was more than a strong suspicion that they 
were fighting for something other than their 
altars and their fires. Each of them had had 
trouble with the President over patronage. 
Each of them had been compelled to ‘‘ name 
a new man ’’ in some minor contest for a Fed- 
eral office, and each of them had said things 
punctuated with exclamation points, ‘‘ not 
for publication, but as an evidence of good 
faith.’’ The insurgents—good, bad, and in- 
different—organized, and agreed on a plan or 
scheme for reciprocity, which didn’t recipro- 
cate. It was known as the rebate plan. It pro- 
vided for a bounty to be paid to the Cuban 
government by the government of the United 
States of a certain sum of cash for every hun- 
dred pounds of Cuban produce—sugar and 
tobacco—admitted ‘into American ports at 
the present tariff rates of 108 per cent. In 
the rebate plan advocated by the insurgents 
there was no provision that this bounty should 
ever get into the hands of the planters who 
grew the sugar and tobacco. The bounty was 
to go to the people of Cuba through their 
treasury. Of course such a plan met with op- 
position from the President. He sent a special 
message to Congress disapproving of the in- 
surgents’ rebate plan, frankly and in plain 
words. This was what they desired—to get 
the President committed. They did not under- 
stand that he also desired to go on record 
against the insurgent plan. They reasoned 
that if they got the President publicly com- 
mitted against their plan, the defeat of his 
plan, which he clearly indicated in his mes- 
sage to be the House bill, would be humiliat- 
ing; and with his defeat they believed the 
President would be discredited and distrus*ed 
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by the country. It certainly looked like a logi- 
cal sequence of events. But one link in the 
syllogism the insurgents had overlooked—the 
fact that Cuban reciprocity is a moral issue, 
and that when the American people are once 
convinced that a question contains a moral 
issue, they will support such an issue with 
all their hearts. Roosevelt’s message was an 
appeal to the people, not to the insurgents. 

The insurgents didn’t realize this until they 
had enjoyed their victory and Congress had 
adjourned without passing a reciprocity law. 
Then they heard from the people, and found 
their defeated President victorious, and their 
victory turned to odium. The losing fight 
for Cuban reciprocity strengthened President 
Roosevelt with the people of America as noth- 
ing has done since he pledged himself to fol- 
low McKinley’s policy at the Milburn House at 
Buffalo. 

Congress adjourned without a reciprocity 
law on the statute books. The insurgents 
went home, saw the people, began explain- 
ing, and a funny thing happened. Instead of 
glorifying in their victory over the President, 
nearly every man Jack of the nineteen insur- 
gent senators found occasion for telling his 
constituents that he was in perfect accord 
with the President; that the President was 
the greatest statesman, scholar, and patriot 
since Lincoln’s time, and that while certain 
other Republican leaders were against Roose- 
velt, he, the orator of the occasion, had sup- 
ported every measure which by any hint or 
indefinite intimation had seemed like a Roose- 
velt measure. No American President has 
more thoroughly and completely spanked a 
cabal of Congress by the shingle of popular 
scorn than President Roosevelt spanked the 
beet-sugar insurgents. Cuban reciprocity- 
the Roosevelt kind, not the insurgent rebate 
kind—is as certain to be an American law as 
Congress is to meet next December. And the 
fight for decency in American politics—the 
fight for clean men in Federal office—is also 
won. Right never triumphs in one cause that 
it does not help decency in many other causes. 

The relation of the United States to Cuba 
since war was declared against Spain has been 
very much like the relation between the Good 
Samaritan and the man who fell among thieves 
on the Jericho road. And yet before war was 
declared, and during the progress of the Cu- 
ban rebellion against Spain, there was an- 
other relation between Cuba and America 
which the American people did not gener- 
ally realize and few understood. It was the 
responsibility of this nation for the conditions 
in Cuba. To comprehend Cuba.to-day, and our 
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duty there, it is necessary to consider the 
situation in Cuba, and America’s responsibil- 
ity for it, during the four years preceding 
the Spanish War. It will be remembered that 
under the provisions of the McKinley law, 
passed in 1890, Cuban products were admit- 
ted to the United States free. There are but 
two exportable staples in Cuba—sugar and 
tobacco. Under the provisions of the McKin- 
ley law, Cuban sugar planters thrived. The 
sugar output of the island reached its maxi- 
mum. And because sugar is the great staple 
of the island there was prosperity every- 
where. Labor found work at living wages. 
Capital invested generously. Population in- 
creased. All industries grew strong. The peo- 
ple were contented. Then came the Wilson- 
Gorman law, under the Cleveland administra- 
tion, which put a prohibitive tariff on Cuban 
sugar. The American market for Cuban sugar 
being closed, the sugar industry in the island 
languished. Within a year it was ruined. La- 
bor was idle, for the other industries of the 
island were dependent upon sugar growing, 
and all trade was paralyzed in Cuba. 

Now the Latin race differs a little from 
the American amalgam. When the American 
forms a mob, after the first impulse of rage 
leaves him he passes resolutions and appoints 
a committee to do something. The Latin mob 
organizes an insurrection. Coxey’s army in 
the United States was marching when the 
idle laborers of Cuba opened the rebellion. 
Coxey’s men did little damage to property, 
but every time the Cuban rebels found a su- 
gar plantation or a sugar mill they wrecked 
it. It was the outward and visible sign of 
their anger at Spain. But the actual oppres- 
sion of Spain was a small matter compared 
with the economic troubles that came when 
Cuban sugar was shut out of the American 
market by American laws. America was as 
much responsible for the Cuban rebellion as 
Spain was. Indeed, when the ‘‘ Maine’’ blew 
up Spain was trying to settle the Cuban re- 
bellion in the only way it might have been 
settled. A Spanish agent was trying to nego- 
tiate a reciprocity treaty which would restore 
Cuban sugar to the American market. If 
the ‘‘ Maine’’ had not blown up in Havana 
harbor McKinley would have settled the Cu- 
ban rebellion without intervention, and with- 
out shedding a drop of American blood, by 
securing a reciprocity law; for Cuba’s woes 
had their rise more in economic causes than 
in social and political ones. 

Therefore it was natural that the first thing 
the Cubans asked from their American bene- 
factors was a restoration of the trade rela- 
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tions enjoyed before the rebellion. It was nat- 
ural that upon the mere promise of McKinley 
to use his influence to secure a reciprocity 
treaty, the Cubans should grant every request 
made by the United States; for upon the 
opening of the American market to Cuban 
sugar depends the economic future of the 
island, and upon that depends the mainte- 
nance of the public peace there. It is impor- 
tant that Americans should know that history 
is about to repeat itself in Cuba; for the Cu- 
bans had faith in McKinley’s power to bring 
about the reciprocity treaty which they de- 
sired. Industry revived on the strength of 
that promise, and the Cuban planters put in 
a big sugar crop. Labor again found employ- 
ment. Again there was contentment in the 
island. But the treaty failed to pass. The 
duty against Cuban sugar in American ports 
is prohibitive. Sugar sold on the wharves of 
Havana for $1.68, and the admitted cost of 
production is $2.00. This year a small crop 
is going in. Labor hardly finds employment. 
Capital is shy. No other industries are mov- 
ing. A slow paralysis is binding the island. 
The next step will be rebellion, and some 
American general who will intervene in the 
rebellion to protect American property in the 
island will be known in Cuban history as the 
American Weyler. This will be a pleasant end- 
ing of all the fine promises we Americans 
made to humanity when we drove Spain from 
the island to protect ‘‘ Poor Cuba.’’ Yet Cu- 
ban revolution, American intervention, Amer- 
ican conquest, and forcible American annex- 
ation are the inevitable consequences of the 
present policy of the United States. Every 
vote which prevents the establishment of Cu- 
ban reciprocity in the next Congress is cer- 
tain to cost the lives of a hundred American 
soldiers of the conquest. 

Still, soldiers don’t enlist for their health, 
and there are causes that are bought cheaply 
with American blood. No one should begrudge 
a few thousand lives if they bring value re- 
ceived. The question which the people of this 
country must decide iswhether or not America 
is getting enough out of her stand against 
Cuban reciprocity to make it pay. Of course 
the opponents to the reciprocity plan have 
their side of the case. Put in a few words, it 
is this: That there is rising in the United 
States a new industry —the beet-sugar indus- 
try—and that to compel this new industry to 
compete with Cuban sugar just now will kill 
the beet-sugar industry and sacrifice much 
American capital. The champions of beet 
sugar claim that the question is purely a com- 
mercial one, and not in any sense a moral is- 
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sue. From their viewpoint, they are correct. 
And it is just as well to consider the matter for 
a moment from a commercial standpoint, for- 
getting the moral forces at stake. It is agreed 
that the total sugar consumption of the 
United States is 2,400,000 tons annually. Of 
this amount, about one-tenth is beet sugar 
and about one-tenth cane sugar produced in 
the United States proper. In other words, of 
the total consumption of sugar in the United 
States proper, one-fifth of it is home grown. 
Between one-sixth and one-seventh comes 
from Hawaii and Porto Rico. From Europe 
or countries like Java and the East Indies 
controlled by Europe, one-third of the sugar 
comes that is consumed in the United States. 
And the other third of the sugar we Ameri- 
cans use comes from Cuba. The price of the 
home-grown sugar will not be fixed, of course, 
by what it costs to produce sugar in tho 
United States, but rather the price will be 
based on the highest cost of production, tariff 
duties, and transportation from the furthest 
foreign country; for there cannot be two 
prices for the same article on the same 
market, and American planters would, of 
course, increase their prices to meet the 
prices made by foreign rivals in business. If 
the gap between consumption and the supply 
which foreign sugar fills were a very small 
one, still the price of the sugar it took to fill 
that small gap would control all the sugar 
sold in the country. Cuba produces to-day 
one-third of the sugar used in the United 
States. If Cuban sugar were admitted duty 
free, which, by the way, the reciprocity 
treaty does not provide, it could not control 
or cheapen the price of sugar in the United 
States, for there wou!d still be coming into 
this country from European colonies and 
countries a great flood of sugar paying a 108 
per cent. tariff, which will always maintain 
the high price, so that home-sugar growers 
will not have to compete with even free sugar 
from Cuba. 

But even if such a reduction in the tariff 
does reduce the price of sugar, as the beet- 
sugar people wrongfully claim, would it not 
be better to save each American householder 
a few dollars a year on his sugar bill than to 
continze protecting an industry like beet 
sugar, which, according to the prospectus 
issued by the Oxnard beet-sugar people, is 
making nearly one hundred per cent. of profit 
on its investment? The more one makes this 
Cuban reciprocity question purely a commer- 
cial one, the worse the beet-sugar people 
come out of it. The real interests of all the 
people demand cheaper sugar more urgently 
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than the beet-sugar interests demand the na- 
tional nourishment of that industry. Com- 
mercialism is very thin ice for the beet-sugar 
people to stand on. 

And then, of course, there is the other side 
the American side—of the reciprocity propo- 
sition, which has not been weighed at all. 
That feature of the case is found in the fact 
that in return for this favor to Cuban prod- 
ucts, Cuba will reciprocate with similar fa- 
vors to American products. When reciprocity 
is established, the United States will supply 
the Cubans with flour and much of their food- 
stuffs. America will be the natural market 
place for Cuba, and the island will merge 
itself into the American Union naturally. 
People who wear American made clothes, eat 
American food, use American machines, and 
read American newspapers and American 
magazines and books are going to be Ameri- 
cans in fact before they know what has hap- 
pened to them. The effect of this concession 
to American manufacturers not merely of 
one industry, but of all industries, would be 
felt at once. Cuba now has a population of 
a million and a half people. General Leonard 
Wood is authority for the statement that 
Cuba will easily sustain a population of fifteen 
millions. If the United States pays her obli- 
gation to Cuba, and allows Cuban industries 
to thrive as they thrived under the McKinley 
law of 1890, the population of Cuba will rise 
toward the fifteen million point rapidly. The 
increase must be largely American. The mor- 
tuary statistics collected under the American 
military occupation show that Cuban cities 
are as healthful, when they are properly 
cleaned, as nine-tenths of the American 
cities. The American population will make an 
American Cuba. The political alliance may 
come soon, or it may come late; but if the 
commercial alliance is made under the pro- 
posed reciprocity measure, the political alli- 
ance is inevitable. Cuba will come into the 
union as American as Texas or California 
did. Ina few years Latin traditions will pass 
away, as they have passed in the southwest, 
and Cuba will be one of the great American 
commonwealths. 

This must happen sooner or later, in spite 
of beet sugar. To-day the question is not 
when Cuba shall come into the Union, but 
how. Whether by assimilation or by con- 
quest ; whether pulled in by the hair of her 
head, kicking and squalling in revolution, or 
whether she “‘ shall come rejoicing, bringing 
in the sheaves.”’ The senatorial insurgents 
prefer to let Cuban labor stand idle till the 
insurrection occurs, and then’ send an army 
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down to protect American capital from the 
depredations of Cuban revolutionists, and 
finally bring Cuba into the Union that way. 
The Roosevelt plan is a different one. It is to 
keep faith with Cuba; give her what we prom- 
ised her, and what, considering her conces- 
sions to America, she has a right to expect 
from America; to make such strong commer- 
cial allies of the Cubans that they will seek 
political protection ; to make Cuba a field for 
young Americans seeking new industrial and 
commercial opportunities; to Americanize 
Cuba by kindness rather than by conquest. 
Kindness always pays from a purely business 
standpoint, whether it be kindness of men 
or of nations. The Good Samaritan was in- 
finitely richer for his kindness to the man on 
the Jericho road than was he who received the 
benefits. It is a law as fixed and as inexorable 
asthe lawofravitationthat kindness bears in- 
terest and returnsall ofthe principal. America 
can’t lose a dollar by being kind to Cuba. 
The great benefits that came to America after 
the Spanish War are in evidence to prove 
that from a purely selfish standpoint, a 
purely ‘‘commercial’’ standpoint, it pays 
thirty or forty per cent. per annum to be 
brave and generous and kind. We have put 
the man we found bleeding on the Jericho 
road on our own beast; we have taken him 
to an inn. We have even departed, giving the 
host two pence to take care of our unfor- 
tunate neighbor. And now there are two par- 
ties in the land debating as to our further 
duty in the matter. One party—the party 
led by the President—says in effect: Let us 
see if that poor neighbor of ours is getting 
along all right down there at the inn; out of 
our bounty maybe we may help him in his 
convalescence; we won’t feel the loss, and 
the poor fellow needs a little help right now 
pretty badly. The other crowd says in effect : 
Isn’t it getting about time to quit throwing 
good money after bad; tell that sore-eyed, 
spavined, human hamburger down there at 
the tavern we want him to get up and run 
us a foot-race, carrying 108 per cent. tariff 
handicap, and if he can’t do that why he can 
go to the devil and shut the door after him 
till we get time to come down there to fore- 
close the mortgage on his mangey hide for 
that two pence hotel bill we spent on him. 
Naturally one party in America views this 
situation as one involving duty and a high 
moral obligation. And also it is entirely con- 
sistent for the opposing party to regard 
America’s relations to Cuba as a commercial 
proposition. The priest and the Levite had 
some such ideas two thousand years ago. 
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° ETTERS of introduction!’’ Clara 

sighed. ‘‘ One can’t help wishing 

they were made misdemeanors like 

other lottery tickets.’’ And this being her 

third remark of kindred import, curiosity 

became at least excusable. So Mrs. Penfield 
stroked a sable muff in silent sympathy. 

‘* We had one yesterday from Jack’s Bos- 
ton aunt,’” went on her charming hostess, 
‘a Mrs. Bates, who is continually sending 
us spiritualists or people who paint minia- 
tures or Armenian refugees, just because we 
spent a week or so with her one summer when 
the children had the mumps. In Lent one does 
not mind, one rather looks for trials, but now 
one’s dinner-table is really not one’s own. 
Maude, do let me give you another cup of 
tea; it’s awfully bad I know; we have to buy 
it from the Dunbar girls. If one’s friends 
would only not sell things one has to drink! ’’ 

**Such a delightful little tea-pot would 
make any tea delicious, | am sure,’’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Penfield, and the conversation 
rested while a noiseless menial entered, put 
wood upon the fire, and illuminated an elec- 
tric bulb within an opalescent shell. An odor 
of cut flowers floated in the air and an exotic 
whiff of muffin. 

Mrs. Fessenden, when she had made the tea, 
sank back once more among the cushions and 
stretched her small feet to the blaze. 

‘*T am not at home, Pierre,’’ she an- 
nounced. 

‘* Perfectly, Madame,’’ replied the menial, 
as though the absence were self-evident. 

Mrs. Penfield mused and sipped. 

‘* Some women are so inconsiderate when 
they are old,’’ she said remindingly. 

‘* And so are most men when they are 
young,’’ rejoined the lady of the cushions, 
‘** and Jack, though nice in many ways, is no 
exception. When I ask him to help by having 
unexpected men who must be fed to luncheon 
at the club, he says champagne at midday 
gives him apoplexy. And so we have to in- 
vite an unknown person to our very nicest 
dinner.’’ 

‘* What unknown person ?”’ inquired Mrs. 
Penfield, and Clara sighed. 

‘* A Mr. Hopworthy,”’ she replied. ‘‘ Fancy, 
if you can, a man named Hopworthy.”’ 


Mrs. Penfield tried and failed. 

** What is he like ?”’ she asked. 

**T haven’t an idea. He called here yester- 
day at three o’clock—fancy a man who calls 
at three o’clock! and Jack insisted on invit- 
ing him for to-morrow night—and I had to 
give so much thought to to-morrow night!’’ 

‘* Of course he is coming,’’ put in Mrs. Pen- 
field ; ‘‘ such people never send regrets.’’ 

‘* Or acceptances either, it would seem,’’ 
returned her friend; ‘‘ the wretch has not so 
much as answered, and soon it will be too 
late to get even an emergency girl.’’ 

** Oh, one can always scare up a girl,’’ the 
other said consolingly. 

Pierre entered with a little silver tray. 

‘* A note, if Madame pleases,” he announced. 
Perhaps had Madame pleased a pineapple or 
a Guinea pig might have been forthcoming. 
When he had retired Madame tore open the 
envelope. A flush of pleasure made her still 
more charming. 

‘*Hopworthy has been seriously injured! ’’ 
she cried almost in exultation. 

‘¢ And how much anxiety you have had for 
nothing, dear!’’ said Mrs. Penfield, rising. 
‘* So often things turn out much better than 
we dare to hope. What does he say ?”’ 

‘* Oh, only this; he writes abominably,’’ and 
Clara read: 

DEAR Mrs. FESSENDEN : 

I assure you, nothing less than a serious injury could 
prevent my availing myself of your charming invitation 
for Wednesday evening.... 

“Oh, Maude, you can’t think what a relief 
this is.’’ 

‘* But—’’ began Mrs. Penfield and paused, 
while Clara, folding the note, tore it deliber- 
ately in twain. 

**T don’t believe he has been seiously hurt 
at all,’’ she said on second thought. ‘‘ He 
simply did not want to come. Fancy a man 
who invents such an excuse!”’ 

‘* But—’’ began Mrs. Penfield once more, 
when Mrs. Fessenden interposed. 

‘**T shall hope never to hear his wretched 
name again,’’ she said, ‘‘ Maude, dear, you 
won’t forget to-morrow night ?”’ 

‘* Not unless Butler forgets me,’’ said Mrs. 
Penfield, whereat both ladies laughed the 
laugh that rounds a pleasant visit. 
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‘* Jack,’’ whispered Clara, ‘‘ please count 
and see if every one is here, there should be 
twenty.’’ 

It was Wednesday evening and the Fessen- 
den’s Colonial drawing-room housed an as- 
sembly to make the snowy breast of any 
hostess glow with satisfaction, especially a 
hostess possessing one inch less of waist and 
oneinch moreof husband than any lady present. 

** Exactly twenty,’’ Jack announced, ‘‘ that 
is if we count the Envoy and the Countess 
each as only one, which don’t seem quite re- 
spectful.’’ 

‘* Please don’t try to be silly,’’ said his 
wife, suspecting stimulant unjustly. 

To her the function was a serious achieve- 
ment, nicely proportioned, complete in all its 
parts; from Mrs. Ballington’s tiara—a con- 
stellation never known to shine in hazy social 
atmospheres—to the Envoy Extraordinary’s 
extraordinary foreign boots. Even the Count- 
ess, who wore what was in effect a solferino 
tea-gown with high-bred unconcern, was not 
a jarring note. Everybody knew how the 
Countess’s twenty priceless trunks had gone 
to Capetown by mistake, and her presence 
made the pretty drawing-room a salon, just 
as the Envoy’s presence made the occasion 
cosmopolitan. When the mandolin club in the 
hall struck up a spirited fandango, no 
pointed chin in all the town took on a prouder 
tilt than Clara Fessenden’s. 

The Envoy Extraordinary had just let fall 
no less a diplomatic secret than that, in his 
opinion, a certain war, would end in peace 
eventually, when Mrs. Penfield, who hap- 
pened to be near, inquired: 

‘** Oh, Clara, have you heard anything more 
of that Mr. Hopworthy ?”’ 

‘* Don’t speak to me of him!”’ retorted 
Clara, clouding over. ‘* When Jack called at 
his hotel to leave a card, he had the effront- 
ery to be out. Just fancy, and we had almost 
sent him grapes!”’ 

‘* But—’”’ began Mrs. Penfield. 

Pierre was at the door; one hand behind him 
held the orchestra in check. 

‘* Madame is served,’’ he formed his lips to 
say, but having reached ‘‘ Madame,’’ he found 
himself effaced by some one entering hur- 
riedly—a tall young man with too abundant 
hair and teeth, but otherwise permissible. 

The new arrival paused, took soundings, as 
it were, divined the hostess, and advanced 
upon her with extended hand. Evidently it 
was one of those amusing little incidents 
called ‘‘ contretemps,’’ which often happen 
where front doors are much alike, and the 
people on the left have odd acquaintances. 
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‘*T trust I am not late,’’ the blunderer be- 
gan at once. ‘‘ It was so kind of you to think 
of me; so altogether charming, so delight- 
ful.’’ His eyes were dark and keen, his broad, 
unsheltered mouth, which seemed less to ut- 
ter than to manufacture words, gave the im- 
pression of astonishing productive power, and 
Clara, though sorry for a fellow-creature 
doomed to rude enlightenment, was glad he 
was not to be an element in her well-ordered 
little dinner. But as her guests were waiting 
she gave a slight impatient flutter to her fan. 
The other went on unobservant. 

** One can say so little of one’s pleasure in 
a hurried note, but I assure you, my dear 
Mrs. Fessenden, nothing short of a serious 
accident———’’ 

Where had she met this formula before ? 

** Oh, Mr. Hopworthy! ”’ she responded with 
a smile, an automatic smile, self-regulating 
and self-adjusting, like the phrase that fol- 
lowed, ‘‘ Iam so glad you were able to come.’’ 
And turning to her husband, she announced, 
too sweetly to leave her state of mind in 
doubt : 

** Jack, here is Mr. Hopworthy, your aunt’s 
old friend.”’ 

With her eyes she added: 

‘* Fiend, behold your work! ”’ 

Jack grasped the stranger’s hand and wrung 
it warmly. 

**T’m glad you’re out again,’’ he said. 
** Now tell my wife just how you left Aunt 
Bates.’’ And so saying he backed toward the 
door, for he could be resourceful on occasion. 
Two minutes later when he reappeared his 
face was wreathed in smiles. 

** It’s all serene,’’ he whispered to his wife. 
‘* They have crowded in another place at your 
end. We’ll make the best of it.’’ 

Perhaps it occurred to Clara that things to 
be made the best of were oftenest crowded 
in at her end, but she had no time to say so, 
for Pierre had come into his own again— 
Madame was served" 

Jack led of course, with scintillescent Mrs. 
Ballington, he having flatly refused to take 
in the Countess. Jack’s point of view was al- 
ways masculine, and often elementary. 

The Countess followed with a Mr. Walker 
who collected eggs, and was believed to have 
been born at sea, which made him interesting 
in a way. Then came Maude Penfield, preced- 
ing Lena Livingston, according to the ton- 
nage of their husbands’ yachts. In truth, the 
whole procession gave in every rank new evi- 
dence of Clara’s kindly forethought. For her- 
self, she had not only the Extraordinary, but, 
by perverse fate, another. 
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‘* Mr. Hopworthy,’’ she explained, bringing 
both dimples into play, ‘‘a very charming 
girl has disappointed us. I hope you don’t 
mind walking three abreast.”’ 

Clara’s untruths were never compromises. 
When they should be told, she told them, 
scorning to keep her score immaculate by 
subterfuge. ‘‘ Though the Recording Angel 
may be strict,’’ she often said with childlike 
faith, ‘‘ I am convinced he is well-bred.’’ 

The pleasant flutter over dinner cards ended 
as it should in each guest being next the per- 
sons most desired—each guest, but not the 
hostess. For Jack’s resourcefulness having 
accomplished the additional place, stopped 
short, and his readjustment of the cards, 
which had been by chance, had brought the 
Envoy upon Clara’s left and given to Mr. 
Hopworthy the seat of honor. 

For amoment Clara hesitated, hoping against 
hope for some one to be taken ill, for almost 
anything that might create an opportunity 
for a change of cards. But while she stood 
in doubt the diplomat most diplomatically sat 
down. Beyond him the Countess was already 
drawing off her gloves, as though they had 
been stockings, and further on the gentleman 
born at sea seemed pleased to find his dinner 
roll so like an egg. 

It was one of those unrecorded tragedies 
known only to woman. The failures of a man 
leave ruins to bear testimony to endeavor; 
a woman’s edifice of cobweb falls without 
commotion, whatever pains its building may 
have cost. 

‘*T gave you that seat,’’ said Clara to the 
diplomat in dimpled confidence, ‘* because the 
window on the other side lets in a perfect 
gale of draught.’’ 

‘* A most kind draught to blow me nearer 
my hostess’s heart,’’ he answered, much too 
neatly not to have said something of the sort 
before. 

Fortunately both the Envoy and the Count- 
ess appreciated oysters; and before the soup 
came, Clara, outwardly herself again, could 
turn a smiling face to her unwelcome guest. 
sut Mr. Hopworthy was bending toward 
Maude, who seemed very much amused. So 
was the man between them, and so were sev- 
eral others. 

Already he had begun to make himself con- 
spicuous. People with broad mouths always 
make themselves conspicuous. She felt that 
Maude was gloating over her discomfiture. 
She detected this in every note of Maude’s 
well-modulated laugh, and could an inter- 
change of beakers with the stranger have 
been sure of Florentine results, Clara would 
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have faced a terrible temptation. As it was, 
she asked the Envoy if he had seen the Auto- 
mobile Show. 

He had, and by good luck machinery was 
his favorite topic, a safe one leaving little 
ground for argument. From machinery one 
proceeds by certain steps to things thereby 
created, silk and shoes and books, and comes 
at length, as Clara did, to silverware and 
jewels, pearls and emeralds. And here the 
Countess, who mistrusted terrapin, broke in. 

She had known an emerald larger than an 
egg—Mr. Walker looked up hopefully. It had 
been laid by Royalty at the feet of Beauty— 
Mr. Walker, who had been about to speak, 
resumed his research, and the Countess held 
the floor. 

She wore a bracelet given her by a poten- 
tate, whose title suggested snuff, as a reward 
for great devotion to his cause, and its ex- 
hibition occupied a course. 

Meanwhile the hostess, as with astral ears, 
heard snatches of the conversation all about 
her. 

** And do you think so really, Mr. Hop- 
worthy ?”’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Hopworthy, were you actually 
there ?”’ 

** Please tell us your opinion—— 

Evidently Jack’s aunt’s acquaintance was 
being drawn out, encouraged to display him- 
self, made a butt of in point of fact! This 
came from taking Maude Penfield into her 
confidence. There was always a streak of 
something not exactly nice in Maude. As 
Clara, with her mind’s eye, saw the broad 
Hopworthian mouth in active operation, she 
felt—the feminine instinct in such matters 
is unerring—that Butler Penfield cherished 
every phrase for future retaliation at the club, 
and Lena Livingston, who never laughed, was 
laughing. After all, if foreigners are often 
dull, at least they have noovermastering sense 
of humor. 

‘* My Order of the Bull was given me at 
twenty-six,’’ the Envoy was relating, and 
though the story was a long one, Clara lis- 
tened to it all with swimming eyes. 

“* Diplomacy is full of intrigue as an egg of 
meat,’’ it ended, and once more Mr. Walker 
looked up hopefully. 

Again the hostess forced herself to turn 
with semblance of attention to her right. But 
Mr. Hopworthy did not appear to notice the 
concession. He did not appear to notice any- 
thing. He was haranguing, actually harangu- 
ing, oblivious that all within the hearing of 
his resonant voice regarded him with open 
mockery. Jack in the distance, too far away 
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to apprehend the truth, exhibited his cus- 
tomary unconcern, for Jack’s ideals were sat- 
isfied if at his table people only ate enough 
and talked. And perhaps it was as well Jack 
did not comprehend. 

‘*To illustrate,’’ the orator was saying 
fancy a man who says “‘ to illustrate.’’ ‘‘ This 
wine is, as we may say, dyophysitic ’’——here 
Mr. Hopworthy held up his glass and looked 
about him whimsically—‘‘ possessed of dual 
potentialities containing germs of absolute 
antipathies Even Jack, could he have 
heard, must have resented the suggestion of 
germs in his champagne. 

‘* Perhaps you would rather have some Bur- 
gundy with your duck,’’ suggested Mrs. Fes- 
senden with heroic fortitude, and Mr. Hop- 
worthy checked his train of thought at once. 

‘* Aye, Madam,’’ he rejoined, ‘‘ there you 
revive an ancient controversy.”’ 

‘*T am sure I did not mean to,’’ Clara said 
regretfully, and Mr. Hopworthy smiled his 
most open smile. 

‘* A controversy,’’ drawled Lena Living- 
ston, ‘‘ how very odd!’’ 

‘* It was indeed,’’ assented Mr. Hopworthy, 
and went on: ‘‘ Once, as you know, the poets 
of Reims and Beaune waged war in verse over 
the respective claims of the blond wine and 
the brunette, and so bitter grew the fight 
that several provinces sprang to arms, and 
Louis the Fourteenth was forced to go to 
war to keep the peace.”’ 

It was pure malice in Maude to show so 
marked an interest in a statement so absurd, 
and it was fiendish in the rest to encourage 
Mr. Hopworthy. Even the most insistent 
talker comes in time to silence if nobody 
listens. 

‘* Oh, M. Hop—Hop—Hopgood,”’ cried the 
Countess, ‘‘ if you are a savant, perhaps you 
know my Axel!’’ 

** And have you taken out a patent for your 
axel ?’’ asked the diplomat, whose mind re- 
verted to mechanics. 

The Countess favored him with one glance 
through her lorgnettes—a present from the 
exiled King of Crete—and straightway took 
her bag and baggage to the hostile camp. 
For, of course, the young Count Axel was 
known to Mr. Hopworthy, or at least he so 
declared. 

** Please tell me how you won your Order 


of the Bull,’’ said Clara to the diplomat, her 
one remaining hope. 

‘*T think I mentioned that just now,’’ he 
answered, and conversation perished. 

And thus the dinner wore away, a grim suc- 
cession of demolished triumphs. When after 
an zon or two Clara gave the signal for re- 
treat, she sought her own reflection in the 
glass to make sure her hair was still its nor- 
mal brown. 

** Clara,’’ said Mrs. Penfield when the ladies 
were alone, ‘‘ you might at least have warned 
us whom we were to meet.”’ 

Mrs. Fessenden drew herself erect. Her 
breath came fast, her eyes were bright, and 
she had nearly reached the limit of forbear- 
ance toward Maude. 

** Mrs. Penfield—’’ she began with dignity, 
but Maude broke in. 

‘* 1 must have been a baby not to have rec- 
ognized the name.’’ 

Clara hesitated, checking the word upon her 
lips, for with her former friend, to be inele- 
gant was to be sincere. 

‘1 do not understand,’’ she substituted 
prudently. 

‘* To think, my dear, of you being the first 
of us to capture Horace Hopworthy and keep- 
ing it from me!’’ cried Maude. 

‘*T am sure I mentioned that we hoped to 
have him,’’ murmured Mrs. Fessenden. 

**So sweet of you to give us such a sur- 
prise, it was most delightful,’’ Lena Living- 
ston drawled. 

‘* Your house is always such a Joppa for 
successful genius,’’ declared Mrs. Ballington, 
** or is it Mecca ? I’ve forgotten which. How 
did you come to know he was in town ?”’ 

‘* Jack’s relatives in Boston always send us 
the most charming people with letters,’’ an- 
swered Clara. ‘‘ Shall we take coffee on the 
balcony ? The men are laughing so in the 
smoking-room we can’t talk here with any 
comfort.”’ 

Later—an hour later—when the last car- 
riage-door had slammed, Jack lit a cigarette 
and said: 

‘*That Hoppy fellow seemed to make a 
hit.”’ 

Clara yawned. 

‘** Yes, he was rather a fortunate discov- 
ery,’’ she said, ‘* but, Jack, we really ought 
to take a literary magazine.”’ 
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The author and the artist, in company with Mr. Ge orge Kennan, were the first to 
establish headquarters and live under the shadow of the volcano. During their stay they 


explored the mountain on all sides, witnessing the various phenomena of several eruptions, 


from the last of which they narrowly escaped. 


S one sails from St. Thomas to Marti- 
nique there comes out, on the rim of 
the deep indigo blue sea, a series of 

transparent cloudlets bathed in the white 
haze of the horizon. After a time the fairy- 
like fabrics are seen to be islands, all alike 
in character, each topped by one or more 
volcano-shaped summits propped up by spurs. 
Deep, narrow ravines and sharp arétes, soft 
slopes clothed in the dull greenery of Antil- 
lean vegetation, come out clearly for a time, 
and then leisurely melt again into a purplish 
mass more and more diaphanous, which finally 
vanishes. The atmosphere is hot, moist, en- 
ervating ; the blinding rays of the torrid sun 
pierce through the awning of the after-deck ; 
life has no zest. 

The moon was riding the heavens as our 
ship floated into a silent and unreal world, 
where sea and sky were bathed in the same 
mysterious, tender, purplish haze. It was an 
hour or so before the sun ushered in the 
tropical day at a jump. We knew that Pelée 
was near at hand. Straining our eyes for the 


first view of the mountain, we saw only a 
deeper mist, to the south of which some sharp 
conical shapes (the Pics du Carbet) seemed 
to float in air. Later there was a sudden 
apparition of the island shore piled up with 
clouds. 

No volcano was to be seen; but among these 
clouds was one of peculiar shape, hardly dif- 
ferentiated in color from the others about 
and below. It was the heavy, cotton-like vol- 
canic smoke. Presently for an instant, a small, 
faint, horizontal glow indicated the crater. 
Two ardent lights above the water were de- 
pots of coal at St. Pierre, still burning nearly 
a fortnight after the destruction of the city. 
We passed on, skirting the island’s western 
coast—a panorama of bluffs and narrow, 
precipitous valleys enlarging toward the sea. 
The sugar-cane filled the lowlands, climbed 
the declivities, covered the hills; a few plan- 
tations, the remains of sugar mills of pros- 
perous days, and two or three little villages 
nestled in the valleys amidst groves of cocoa- 
nut trees. 
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Fort de France 

\t Fort de France the volcano could not be 
seen. Although the town is sixteen miles away 
from it, the extent of its activities may be 
judged from the fact that on May 20th, the 
day before our arrival, the first big eruption 
since that of the Sth had thrown the popula- 
tion into panic. 

About 5.30 that morning two loud and 
prolonged explosions woke the inhabitants 
and refugees to consternation. The volcano 
was coughing out thick black clouds which, 
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lighted on the under side by the rays of the 
rising sun, shone like molten metal suspended 
in mid-air. As these clouds rolled down upon 
the city,enveloping it indarknessshot through 
with lightnings, the terrified people rushed 
in wild confusion, praying and shrieking, to 
seek refuge in the great square of the Sa- 
vane, in the churches, even in the sea. No 
damage was done by the subsequent rain of 
stones and swirling ashes.* 


rhis same eruption proved hardly less destructive to St 


Pierre than the first, as is evident from a comparison « 
photographs taken in the stricken city before that date, with 
What we afterward saw of the ruins 
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Mt. Pelée from Vivé 


The east coast furnished the most accessible 
approach to the volcano and the devastated 
country surrounding it. Accordingly we made 
our way to Vivé, five and a half miles ina 
straight line to the top of Pelée. There the 
mountain fills the whole horizon on the land 
side. To the north its beautiful slope, ascend- 
ing gently from sea to summit, is broken 
here and there by lofty peaks. Toward the 
south its outline is abruptly cut by some 
nearby hills. In the serenity of the azure its 
central mass rises to an imposing, wide, trun- 
cated cone. 

During our entire stay at Vivé there was 
for us an irresistible fascination in the aspect 
of our mighty neighbor, drawing us again 
and again to rivet our eyes on it in awe of 
its terrific unconcern. There was something 
formidable and uncanny in the very peaceful- 
ness of its appearance, the more so in that 
around us the impressive silence was made 
almost audible by the distant pounding of the 
surf and the intermittent little sounds of su- 
perheated vegetation. This mighty engine of 
destruction had power, superb repose, and 
dignity, and appealed to the imagination as 
some tremendous, crouching monster who 
might shake himself into activity before our 
very eyes. The intense tropical sunlight 
brought out, as in a sharply defined negative, 
all the gigantic details and corrugations of 
its uniformly gray hide. Puffs of steam half- 
way down the side toward us showed the lo- 
cation of the new crater that had opened up 
in the bed of the river Falaise. From its sum- 
mit there boiled up in slow, deliberate, but 
ceaseless and irresistible motion, solid con- 
volutions of ugly yellow smoke, each little 
convolution alive, seemingly working as hard 
as it could, bulging out and rolling, so that 
the mass resembled a close-knit cauliflower, 
or, as Mr. Kennan happily phrased it, brain 
convolutions in constant motion. The ascen- 
sional push sent the whole mass high up in 
the air, where it gradually lost its assertive 
yellow, reddish, or grayish color, and where 
its convolutions, growing larger, changed 
gradually into mushroom and other simple 
forms, but retained always that look of solid- 
ity and of power. The trade-winds blowing 
stiffly, curved the crest into a long parabolic 
sweep, beneath which shone the streaky mist 
of falling ashes. 


The River Disasters 


The last issue of the St. Pierre newspaper, 
May 7th, notes that the river Basse Pointe 
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had overflowed, and that because the tele- 
graph wire was down as a result of the erup- 
tive phenomena, it was impossible to know 
whether ‘‘ the rumor that some houses had 
been carried away by the stream is justified.”’ 

Basse Pointe lies two miles north of Vivé. 
We drove to it, along the coast, between the 
volcano, sphinx-like, stretching its paws far 
down to the sea, and the white-crested bat- 
talions of the Atlantic furiously charging upon 
the basaltic shore. 

The houses of the village, scattered on either 
side of the road, were filled up to the win- 
dows with solid mud. Successive overflows had 
beaten down some houses, and half destroyed 
others. Basse Pointe looked as if it had stood 
a bombardment. The river bed was a series 
of rivulets cut here and there into a fright- 
ful chaos of boulders, many of which must 
have weighed tons, and strewn with the bark- 
less, bruised trunks and limbs of trees. The 
shore-line at the mouth of the river had been 
changed, and a new delta now extends out, 
from a base five hundred feet in width, fora 
distance of a quarter of a mile. 

The rain began to fall steadily. We sought 
refuge in a barn, where old mahogany furni- 
ture lay amidst mud-covered wreckage. Out- 
side the wind drove the deluge of rain in hori- 
zontal sheets, the trees bending low before the 
blast, the plumes of the tall cocoa palms sway- 
ing and shaking wildly. An old, white fellow 
came along soaked to the skin, his long beard 
blown by the wind ; but he kept on his way, sit- 
ting utterly unconcerned on his shaggy yellow 
pony under his useless sun umbrella, and look- 
ing for all the world like an old river god. 
Those few of the negro inhabitants who still 
remained, gathered around us, looking at us 
with an interrogative expression, as though 
they expected from us some authoritative 
opinion concerning the future doings of the 
mountain. 

All work had stopped in the sugar factories 
and rum distilleries; the vegetation was 
smothered in ashes, there was no communi- 
cation by land or sea, except for the steamer 
sent by the Government to bring food. Mayor, 
parish priest, gendarmes had deserted their 
posts. Some one was needed to take charge 
of the distribution of supplies. The occasion 
brought forth the man, a mulatto of force 
and character. In a ‘‘ republican’’ country, 
where every ignorant negro, considering him- 
self better than anybody else, thinks none 
but himself entitled to special privileges and 
favors, this self-assumed authority was not 
without its perils; but the mulatto’s deter- 
mination and coolness dominated the lesser 
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spirits of his fellows, and his temporary des- 
potism was the salvation of the place. 

We had been expecting a repetition of the 
overflow which so often since May 6th had 
devastated Basse Pointe—the mass of water 
which the heavy rain was sure to bring down 
suddenly. It came on with a roar and a rush, 
passed through the houses as through sieves, 
rolling and tossing big boulders like cork, and 
leaving a new deposit of mud, new gaps and 
holes, a wall or two more down. 


] hrough Vorne Rouge to St. Pierre 

The ashes must have fallen in almost incred- 
ible quantities since the tragedy of St. Pierre, 
for, after days of torrential rains (two, three, 
once five and a half inches in twenty-four 
hours), the surface of the great highway be- 
tween the western and eastern coasts—the 
road from Vivé to St. Pierre—was that of a 
newly made cinder track. The country is such 
a jumble of hills, that in the twelve miles from 
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Vivé to Morne Rouge, some sixty bridges— 
that is, sixty cafons—are crossed, the road 
dipping to pass over the curving bridge above 
the ravine in which there tumbles a torrential 
volume of water during the rainy season, and 
rising again on the other side, only to cross a 
new spur and re-descend along a new gorge. 
In spite of the fact that the vegetation was the 
dead, dull gray of ashes, these caions made 
impressive pictures. The branchesof the trees 
were broken under the weight of ashes, the 
leaves were black and rotten, and all the smal- 
ler growths were dead, yet one could plainly 
realize what an unfolding of gorgeous land- 
scape this road must have presented when the 
tender green of the big banana leaves, the 
hard, varnishy green of palms and bread-fruit 
trees, the feathery clusters of bamboos, and 
all the strangely vivid tropical flowers punc- 
tuated the luxuriant confusion of smaller foli- 
age, lianas, and undergrowth. 

At the little hamlet of Ajoupa Bouillon, 
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whose houses, mostly closed, were arrayed on 
both sides of the road, we found that here 
as elsewhere the mayor had been the first to 
flee from his post. His ‘‘ adjoint ’’ * and the 
priest, both faithful to their duty, were dis- 
tributing relief food, housing and taking care 
of the surviving laborers of the vicinity, who 
had fled from their lonely farms, and sought 
refuge where they could find some encourage- 
ment from the presence of other unfortu- 
nates. Yet the proximity of Ajoupa Bouillon, 
one and a half miles, to the new Falaise cra- 
ter, marked it as a most dangerous place. 

This human instinct of herding in time of 
peril was illustrated at the very beginning 
of the voicano’s activity, when the farm 
hands of the region lying north of Precheur, 
terrified by the fall of ashes, ran away helter- 
skelter, not knowing whither at first, but 
ended in seeking refuge in the town nearer 
the source of danger than the homes from 
which they had fled. 

The Evicted 

But oh, the scores of unfortunates we met 
with along our way—a few going with us, 
more hastening away, affrighted by 
the grumblingsand overflows, mys- 
terious portents of impending dis- 
aster! What a pitiful sight they 
were,carrying their scanty, primi- 
tive household effects on their 
heads, one leading a young bull, 
others a calf, a cow, a pig; the 
children carrying a pet lamb, or 
chickens, or a puppy in their arms. 
During our stay on the island we 
kept meeting them everywhere as 
they vacillated back and forth be- 
tween their homes and the towns, 
according as the mountain thun- 
dered or was silent, belched smoke 
or brooded quietly over the strick- 
en countryside. But home was the 
magnet, always, to them. It was 
but the usual thatched hut, with 
two or three cooking utensils, some 
bricks for a stove, and for beds 
some boards overspread with old 
blankets, sometimes a mattress, 
and perhaps a chair or adilapidated 
trunk or box. Humble and plain it 
was, but they left it only when 
terrorized, and kept coming back 
to it again and again, if only to 
have a look at the familiar four 
walls. They were such pathetic 
figures, crushed in spirit, the 
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haunted look in their eyes, the fear of the 
uncomprehended in their hearts. 

Having but the most primitive and supersti- 
tious notion of the extraordinary doings of 
this devilish “ baggage,” as they called the vol- 
cano, they were lost in bewilderment and fear. 
If we saw an occasional attempt at a cynical 
joke to brave it off before the stranger, we 
found that the cynics, as well as the others, 
took off their hats and crossed themselves in 
passing every shrine, every cross along the 
way. Before the eruption it was considered 
silly for the men to keep up these old, child- 
ish practices, and many a young woman wait- 
ed till the blood had cooled, life lost its sa- 
vor, and death was near before renewing 
them. but now, God, the Virgin Mary, the 
saints, were the only real, powerful fetiches 
who could protect one against the volcano! 
Kven the negro politicians, red-hot socialists 
(socialism here spells atheism and immoral- 
ity), were much too wise to neglect such pow- 
erful help against the mysterious enemy. 

At an altitude of 1,600 feet we reached the 
divide between the Caribbean and the Atlan- 
tic. On the right the Calebasse hills hide 
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Pelée; to the left, across the extensive val- 
ley of the Capote River, towered the purple 
Pics du Carbet. The road wound down be- 
tween abandoned houses, apparently mud 
adobes, their pretty gardens masses of gray 
mud. This was Morne Rouge, the summer re- 
sort of the wealthiest people of the island. 
A few negroes, ‘‘ rari nantesin gurgite vas- 
to,’” came out to look at the extraordinary 
sight of white men in carriages. ‘‘ Ah, Mon- 
sieur,’’ said Father Mary, the parish priest, 
who gave us a hearty welcome before his 
church, ‘‘ this was an earthly paradise.’’ The 
parish house looks as if it had stood a siege. 
The weight of ashes having broken the tiles 
of the roof, cinders and rain had made mounds 
and puddles all over the second story, and 
there was a carpet of ashes a foot thick all 
over the rooms. 

We continued our drive down the superb 
winding road toward St. Pierre. Houses and 
fields lay under the volcanic pall, yet here and 
there, as a smile and a blessing, a few new 
leaves of an exquisite tender green peeped 
through the universal grayness. After a mile 
the ridge narrows to a sharp aréte, at the apex 
of which stand two wooden 
houses, a little shrine, and 
a tall crucifix. This is the 
(yrand Reduit. A few steps 
from it the beginning of tic- 
struction was marked by a 
sharp line cut straight across 
hills and valleys. Fifteen 
yards from us lay the over- 
turned carriage of Mr. Las- 
sere, left just as it had fallen 
when caught on the edge of 
the cloud of death on May &th. 

From the Grand Reduit, the 
road, turning abruptly, goes 
down the sharp hill,and bend- 
ing again, passes on its way 
to the shore, down the valley 
of the Roxalene, through 
Trois Ponts—the northeast 
suburban quarter of St. 
Pierre, where stood the finest 
residences in the West Indies. 
Most of the bridges over the 
three rivers which form the 
Roxalene were destroyed, 
partly or entirely, and of the 
fine houses, the beautiful pri- 
vate gardens, the rare mar- 
vels of the Botanical Gar- 
dens, nothing remained but an appalling med- 
ley of mortar, stones, and uproeted bare 
trunks. Behind us the head of the valley pre- 
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sented a fiendish landscape, such as only Dante 
could have imagined. Before us, a mile away, 
lay the mud plateau under which the quarter of 
the Fort lies buried, and beyond, the turquoise 
sea shimmered to the horizon. All about were 
the evidences of the tornadic blast which in an 
instant had annihilated this prosperous, smil- 
ing valley. The bluffs on each side were bare 
rock. The barkless trees, with trunks cut as 
with an adze, their branches lying as they fell 
away from the volcano toward the valley on 
one side and plastered against the bluff on the 
opposite side, showed clearly the direction of 
the tornadic force in this particular valley.* 


“The Abomination of Desolation” 


So unreal did our surroundings seem that I 
wanted to rub my eyes and wake up from the 
evil dream. The intense sultriness and abso- 
lute silence, the utter desolation of this val- 
ley of death, gripped us tight as we wandered 
along, haltingly performing purely mechani- 
cal acts of body and mind, filled with unspeak- 
able horror. Of all the people of this world 
of riches and refinement and beauty who were 
alive a few weeks before, and had been caught 
in that nightmare, there re- 
mained but the poor, unrec- 
ognizable forms we met with 
at every step, always with a 
new shock of horror, for it 
seemed as if such things could 
not be. Shapeless ! It was hard 
to tell them from other heaps 
of débris, likewise coated and 
half buried in mud. Perhaps 
it was the roundness of a 
head, a gaping mouth, vague- 
ly felt rather than seen, a 
hand, the fingers miserably 
crisped in a last agonized 
convulsion, that told that the 
uniform heaps had been hu- 
man beings. That all of these 
shapes were as if thrown vio- 
lently down on their faces, 
or on their backs, brought to 
mind instantly all that re- 
mains of the peo- 
ple who died at 
Pompeii, those 
two plaster forms 
in the Naples Mu- 
seum, of creatures 
coated withashes, 
so tragically elo- 
quent of the awe of their passing away. The 

* It isevident that in other quarters of St. Pierre, particularly 


the Monillage, and the Anse, and at Carbet, the blast which 
threw down houses and trees came from different directions, 
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stench was abominable, but it 
seemed sacrilegious to think of 
it. 

We entered the opening of a 
side valley, where there were 
three houses left standing, and 
two others only half destroyed. 
The ash dust over the floors had 
not been disturbed, and we were 
probably the first ones to gaze in 
mute horror onthese grimscenes. 
Oneroom held seven, anotherfour 
bodies. In the first one a man was 
lying on his cot very naturally, 
one arm resting on his chest, the 
head turned, ‘‘ sleeping the eter- 
nal sleep,’”’ Mr. Clere, our Vivé 
host, said. Outside another house 
a man’s body lay, struck down in 
a heap, the feet sticking up, the 
head half buried. He wasa friend 
of Mr. Clere’s. We grazed his 
shoes as we opened the door, and 
there in the darkness, struck full 
by the light from the door, was 
the shape of a little girl in a 
rocker. There was no face, some- 
thing unspeakable filled its place ; 
the blond hair shone in the light, 
and the soft gray dressing-gown, 
embroidered with white, seemed 
startlingly new. She was the 
daughter of the man outside. ‘‘ A 
vivacious, graceful child,’’ Mr. 
Clere said. The bodies of two servants were 
with her in that room; one under a sofa, the 
other behind the rocking-chair. We could 
go no farther, and saw as little as we could 
as we walked back; yet we had to stumble 
on the worst sight of all. Full in the blind- 
ing sunlight lay the body of a young white 
woman of refinement, evidently beautiful, 
and, but for the head, in a most amazing 
state of preservation, lying there like a Greek 
statue amid the lamentable wreckage. 

The Gorges of the Falaise 

From Vivé, through Ajoupa Bouillon, the 
old disused Carib trail—the Road de la Cala- 
basse —is like the rock-bed of a mountain 
stream, narrowed between high banks, which 
less than a month ago were topped with a 
dense, vigorous growth of tropical vegeta- 
tion. Now all was absolutely dead. In the lit- 
tle clearings there was nothing but abandoned 
huts amid ash fields. For the first time the 
air smelled of sulphur. We left our mules at 
the ruins of a house which marks the site of 
an old military summer camp, now a plowed 
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field of ashes, like all else. We approached 
the edge of the gorge which gives its name 
to the Falaise River (Falaise means cliffs). It 
was hard, hot work walking through those 
caked ashes, into which our feet sank deep 
at every step. On the edge of the gorge we 
advanced cautiously, holding one another’s 
hands for fear of a landslide. Eight hundred 
feet sheer below us was the slim ribbon of 
water. On the other side of the chasm a 
gigantic spur runs up to the top of Pelée, a 
mile as the crow flies. Above us we could see 
the two head gorges of the Falaise, honey- 
combed with holes. Below us, on the right 
bank of the river, from the depths of a yawn- 
ing hole whose opening I estimated to be no 
less than one hundred yards in diameter, 
there oozed out thin, moist wreaths of gray- 
ish vapor. This evidently was the main Falaise 
crater, and as it was quiescent, the time 
seemed propitious to investigate the opening 
above, though the summit crater was some- 
what active, and over the ‘‘ clouds of God,”’ 
as the negroes have it, which enshrouded 
Pelée’s head, there surged higher and higher 
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the ugly-colored, boiling ‘‘ clouds of the 
devil.”’ 

Pushing half a mile farther up, we stood 
over the meeting of the gorges through which 
run the headwaters of the Falaise. They were 
honeycombed with craterlets, some opening 
horizontally, others perpendicularly, most of 
them only a few yards in diameter. 

No wonder that when they were in eruption, 


throwing out boiling mud, the Falaise run- 


ning riot, they 
brought destruc- 
tion to Vivé and 


the lower count Fy. 
wonder that 
the river ran over 
one of the bridges 
which we passed 
in the morning, 
and which a mon 
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th 
before wasseventy 
feet above water. 


Before we finally 
left Vivé hot mud, 
ashes, and boul- 
ders, brought 
down from the 


heights, piled up 
so as to raise the 
river bed above 
the level of this 
bridge, which was 
completely oblit- 
erated. * 

As we were leav- 
ing, the top of the 
mountain cleared, 
and the column of 
smoke from the 
crater ascended 
fully two thousand 
feet. No doubt 
because of our 
nearness to it each 
convolution 
out clear-cut, and 7"! , 
larger, 
more actively turbulent, and of a darker hue 
than I had heretofore noticed. But there was 
no increase of sulphur smell. 


A Night Pani 
We reached Vivé in time for supper. Mr. 
Varian, who was suffering from fever, had 
left the table where Mr. Kennan and I| were 
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*This process of landslides, induced torrential rains, 
vhich act powerfully pon the steep banks, since the soil 
s no longer held together by vegetation, will continue for 
ears along all the rivers that flow down the slopes of Pelée, 
levastating the villages and rich cane fields of the easter: 
coast, even should the voleano evince no further activity 
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still lingering, when our host came back say- 
ing excitedly, ‘‘ Gentlemen, listen; the vol- 
cano!’’ We rose and listened. The noise was 
not very strong, but quite distinct, not un- 
like grumbling thunder. We rushed out in the 
pitch-dark night, past the little garden, be- 
yond the mango trees, to our favorite point 
of observation. A column of smoke was ris- 
ing from Pelée to a height of no more than 
four hundred feet. Lightning was playing in 
it and all about the 
top of the moun- 
tain. There was no 
forked lightning, 
but straight 
streaks in all di- 
rections, with 
globes of fire mov- 
ing somewhat 
slowly and disap- 
pearing abruptly, 
and what appeared 
to be bursting 
shells. The noise, 
which was increas- 
ing every moment, 
sounded like very 
sharp musketry 
and artillery fire 
combined. We had 
evidently seen the 
beginning of the 
eruption, forin two 
or three minutes, 
at most, the im- 
mense volume of 
dark smoke rising 
higher and higher, 
and reaching at 
least ten thousand 
feet, began to 
spread out into a 
huge umbrella-like 
canopy, whose in- 
tense blackness 
shone like varnish 
when lit by the ex- 
traordinary electrical display. For a moment 
there was everywhere in that smoke a bewil- 
dering bursting of globes of fire shooting up, 
coming slowly down, and bursting with a con- 
cussion like that of heavy gunnery. The moun- 
tain gave forth a dull glow all over, and the 
outlines of its top were vividly brought out 
by a fitful, intense reddish glare, and by the 
rain of incandescent ashes. The suddenness 
of the eruption, the fierceness and rapidity 
of its manifestations, the blackness and 
almost solid character of this menacing, 
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extraordinary cloud, threw our Vivé friends 
into a panic. There were excited cries, and 
in a moment, with no thought for house, 
mills, machinery, or animals, every one was 
running away from Pelée toward the south. 
Our host was going; everybody was going; 
we had to follow. Varian, Kennan, and | called 
one another in the darkness, and we marched 
rapidly across the cane field, led by one soli- 
tary light swaying in the distance, and by the 
cries of the fugitives. We soon reached the 
main road, and stumbled along with the rest 
of the people running for dear life. A horse 
at full gallop went by us. All around us wom- 
en prayed aloud and fast; others murmured 
disconnected strings of lamentations; men’s 
voices called out, ‘* Oh, my mother! Oh, my 
mother!’’ The oceasional shrill wails of in- 
fants, the weird howling of dogs was nerve- 
racking. We could not see any one. We only 
felt indistinct shapes brushing by us and pass- 
ing ahead in the darkness. The terrifying dis- 
play was ever at our side, as if the road were 
running parallel to the voleano. The black 
cloud was coming nearer, and seemed to 
reach out and bend down toward us. The 
thunder was louder, the lightning seemed 
right above us, and at each violent outburst 
we could feel the swaying of our neighbors 
and hear bursts of prayers and lamentations 
rising and subsiding, and rising again. Over 
our heads, the cloud seemed a solid arch of a 
sinister reddish-gray color, with a fantastic 
jet-black rim. 

That two and a half mile journey was awful. 
It was like walking in a Turkish bath. At last 
we reached the old colonial house of Assier, 
a place on a hill, safe at least from an over- 
flow of the Falaise. As we stepped in and lit 
a match, a crowd of refugees followed us. 
They crouched on the floor, and their eyes, 
gleaming out of the darkness with that piti- 
ful interrogative expression, were all we 
could see of them. As soon as we were under 
shelter, the rain of lapilla began, followed 
by ashes. It was not heavy, and did not last 
long. The absolute blackness outside was lit 
by forked lightning, intensely white. The 
thunder crashed. Little by little it ceased; 
the top of the mountain glowed a dull, spent 
red. The eruption was over. 
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We left Morne Rouge and ascended the Cala- 
basse road between the melon-shaped Morne 
Auberge and the rugged twin rocks sticking 
out of the gray ashes like two huge knees, 
which are impressive features of the south- 
east upper slope of Pelée. Our meandering 
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path skirted the crest of the valley from which 
the headwaters of the Roxalene spring. The 
beginning of an old rough trail to the sum- 
mit is marked by a shrine of the Virgin. We 
looked in its little arched cell, only to find a 
picture of disaster on a miniature scale. The 
walls were plastered with ashes, the little 
statue of the Virgin lying on its face, and its 
tiny companion statues of saints and angels, 
the little flower-pots, the crucifix, sharing its 
ashy bed. We replaced them in a standing 
position, but we had no oil, and the lamp 
which faithful hands had kept burning as a 
ceaseless prayer must still be unlit. 

We had hoped for clear weather, but the 
rain began, and clouds formed around and 
about us, narrowing our horizon, making us 
the center of a colorless, shapeless world a 
few feet big. Through the heavy rain a peak, 
a range of hills, some clouds, gusts of smoke 
or steam became visible for a moment, and 
then disappeared ghost-like. For an instant 
we saw great stretches of gray wilderness, 
thickly studded with burnt tree and brush 
lamentable charred witnesses of the brute 
fury of the voleano. In keeping with the weird 
scene, a brilliant-hued land crab skiddled 
sideways at our approach. The bit of color 
brought out in sharp relief the universal dead 
grayness of our surroundings. In a valley at 
our feet, some fresh sprouting leaves waved 
bravely the green flag of hope, a dozen, per- 
haps, among thousands of tree-tops. 

There came a lull in the storm, the air cleared 
and we saw clouds of smoke and steam escap- 
ing all along the outline of Pelée, from the 
summit down to the Caribbean Sea, and from 
all the intervening valleys. In the direction 
of the Roxalene Valley it was so abundant 
that we made up our minds it must be smoke 
from burning bodies, but we learned after- 
wards that it was purely a volcanic phenom- 
enon. There is no doubt that a relation exists 
between rain and volcanic activity, for invari- 
ably, after a heavy rainfall, not only were the 
craters active, but many vents burst open 
over the upper slopes and in the upper val- 
leys, which, after spurting steam and hot mud, 
closed up, leaving behind them a sunken cir 
cular or oval impression, like a big saucer. 
It seems that there is but a thin crust cover- 
ing all the top of the mountain and the beds 
of the valleys, and that after the water per- 
colates through this crust it comes in contact 
with molten matter at very high temperature, 
with the result that steam forms and pushes 
its way through the points of least resistance. 
It is a fact that all of the great eruptions 
were preceded by a heavy rainfall. (Thirty- 
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seven millimeters fell on the morning of May 
Sth between 3.30 and 5 o’clock.) 

As we reached the divide and began going 
down the Atlantic slopes the rain again fell 
in torrents. The air was strongly impregnated 
with sulphur, and a sound like the letting out 
of steam filled our ears, getting louder and 
more screeching as we proceeded. At a sud- 
den turn of the path the sound burst upon us 
with extraordinary violence. It was a deafen- 
ing roar like a hundred Niagaras, and came 
from the upper gorges of the Falaise at our 
feet. In order to get a more extensive and 
direct view, we climbed up the Morne Cala- 
basse. All the vents I had seen in the beds of 
the two headwaters of the Falaise on my 
previous excursion were now in full blast, 
vomiting steam. The wildness of the precipi- 
tous gorges in their uniform dead color, with 
the steam and the rain, is indescribable, and 
so terrifying was the tumult that one instine- 
tively expected the mountain to blow to pieces 
the next instant. 

Straight before us, four miles away, a bit of 
the eastern coast was of ethereal loveliness. 
That vision of the exquisitely soft blue Atlan- 
tic, and the undulating cane fields smiling in 
the distance, made the gorge of the Falaise 
all the more ghastly and hellish. 

As we came back, the path of the early 
morning was transformed into a torrent bed. 
Streams of water ran and leaped headlong 
down the slope. On the crest of the divide we 
saw the clearest object lesson in geology 
the cutting of the slopes on each side in a 
thousand furrows, carrying the silvery rivu- 
lets which hurry down, becoming those tor- 
rents whose raging waters snatch great rocks 
from the banks and toss them along, destroy 
bridges, and Jay waste the villages and fields 
of the lowlands. 

:j he Riviere Blanche Region 

As we looked at the river Blanche region 
from the steamer, there was nothing that 
could possibly indicate the scenes of less than 
a month ago. Enough is left to tell where 
St. Pierre was and how it looked; streets and 
houses can be identified; from the ruins the 
intimate life of its inhabitants can be recon- 
structed. I remember a kitchen particularly, 
where the utensils, covered with ashes, are all 
in their familiar places—saucepans, coland- 
ers, etc., hanging on nails, plates, bowls, and 
glasses ready on the serving tray, charcoal 
in the stove—in short, all the preparations 
for the morning breakfast, just as they were 
left at that fateful moment. We saw living 
things in St. Pierre which survived the catas- 
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trophe—green sprouts, new leaves on plants 
growing in pots. The pots were shattered, but 
the earth had retained its shape. We even 
picked up three bluebells in full bloom in the 
cemetery of the Mouillage. 

One can imagine what the city was; but not 
a bit of stone, not a single blade of grass, is 
left to tell of the highroad by the shore, lined 
with houses and the factories of the Guérin 
sugar works, the most important of the isl- 
and, with their extensive buildings and pri- 
vate harbor ; of the great plantation mansions 
of old days back of it, with their far-famed 
gardens, their rare flower trees and shrubs, 
a riotous feast of color; and of the whole 
background of mountain, the tangle of lux- 
uriant primeval forests, of trees, lianas, giant 
ferns, through which the traveler had liter- 
ally to cut his way, marching over roots and 
never on the soil. All this is now a barren 
desert, and it is something worse, for if ever 
a spot on earth looked like Dante’s Inferno, 
it is this one, and its uniform mouse-color 
only emphasies its tragic, forbidding char- 
acter. Where the Guérin works stood, the 
avalanche of mud coming down to the sea 
covers an immense area, a sort of turtle-back 
shaped glacier, which opens up through a 
narrow gorge between straight cliffs. Above 
it two sharp shoulders or arétes line a sort of 
gigantic trough which comes down from the 
top crater almost to the opening of the gorge. 
The lower crater, from which issued the cloud 
which annihilated St. Pierre, is near the bot- 
tom of the trough, and just above the gorge. 
The gray color of the mountain, from base to 
summit, is fantastic and unreal; it shines at 
times, so as to recall vaguely some desolate 
ice and snow scene in the high Alps; at other 
times it has that fascinating, airy look of 
the Atlas Mountains, seen from the Sahara 
Desert. But there is something grim and 
malignant that stamps this chaos as a thing 
unique of its kind. The thing is quivering with 
uncanny, devilish life; it spurts its venom in 
those wreaths of smoke curling and wandering 
over it, in the puffs of steam coming out here 
and there, and one feels that it may at any 
moment start again on its destructive work. 

An Eruption at Close View 

We at length undertook an expedition to the 
river Blanche. Landing near the mouth, 
we cautiously approached some little steam 
jets coming out of the pell-mell jumble 
of stones and solidified mud two feet from 
the shore. Their temperature was very 
high, and we could hear the sizzling and rum- 
bling of the mighty steam factory beneath. 
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We followed the meandering course of the 
river, walking on the mud which covers the 
Guérin works to a depth of seventy to one 
hundred and fifty feet. It looked like solidi- 
fied boiling mud in which huge boulders and 
stones were imbedded; and small river peb- 
bles lay over it, just as if children had care- 
fully placed them in small circles. The many 
vents giving out little jets of steam showed 
that the crust alone had become cool and 
solid, and that underneath the mud was still 
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boiling. At a point where the river disap- 
peared and ran underground, it evidently 
came in contact with superheated matter, for 
there was that large spurt of steam which is 
one of the features of the mountain noted by 
all recent observers. The river banks being of 
soft mud, into which one would have sunk out 
of sight (stones thrown in it disappeared at 
once), we could not ascertain the temperature 
of the water. Having now walked a mile inland 
we decided to retrace our steps, for it was 
the middle of the afternoon, and we could not 
reach the gorge and come back before dark. 
Hardly had we begun to retrace our steps 
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when a rain squall came, and the top crater 
began to pour out volumes of the dark cauli- 
flower smoke characteristic of the big erup- 
tions. Huge masses of volcanic rock rolled 
out of the main crater and came bounding and 
leaping down the canon that cuts the upper 
slope of the mountain almost in twain, like 
incarnated spirits of destruction. Clouds of 
steam swirled in the wake of each one. AlI- 
most immediately, belching along that mile- 
and-a-half long trough on the mountain side, 
which is probably a fissure, the cauliflower 
smoke welled up, till ina short time, from the 
whole length of the trough the dense stuff 
was coming out in solid, boiling convolutions. 
Our steamer was half a mile from shore, 
and the captain, who knew as well as we did 
the meaning of this smoke, put straight out 
tosea. Fortunately, the two sailors, who were 
in our rowboat waiting by the shore, came 
for us, took us aboard, and pulled out for dear 
life. 

It was a wonderful opportunity to see the 
different phases of an eruption at close range. 
As we embarked, the lower crater in turn sent 
its warning column of smoke, and simultane- 
ously threw up its burden of boiling mud that 
came bounding and racing through the gorge 
and down the river bed, its progress marked 
by gigantic columns of steam, and at places by 
mud geysers spurting a hundred feet high. 
The spot where we had been, and in fact the 
whole surface of the glacier, was full of steam 
jets. The river Séche (its boundary toward 
St. Pierre) was steaming. From all the ad- 
joining valleys and the upper gorge of the 
mountain vapor-clouds arose. The whole 
mountain was in an uproar. Five minutes 
more and we should have been its victims. 
As it was, we could stop at a little distance 
from shore and watch the mud reach the 
mouth of the river. It was a fierce and mag- 
nificent sight as it came thundering down like 
horses in a wild race, to precipitate itself 
into the sea, where, hissing and roaring, it 
disappeared amidst a tumult of waves. The 
fury and power of the outburst was stupen- 
dous and fascinating. It gave us one of those 
rare emotions when there is no thought of 
self. 

Our friends on board had made the captain 
turn back for us. Ata safer distance, and 
from the deck of the steamer, we watched 
three successive complete eruptions. We 
left the whole mountain shrouded in smoke, 
while ashes were falling thickly over Pre- 
cheur, and far out to sea. 
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Author of ** The Westerners,” 
‘© The Blazed Trail,’” ete. 


° ()::: orders if you break owners,”’ 
is a good motto, but a really effi- 
cient river boss knows a better. 

It runs, ‘‘ Get the logs out. Get them out 

peaceably, if you can, but get them out.’’ He 

needs no instructions from headquarters to 
tell him how to live up to this rule. That might 
involve headquarters. 

Jimmy was such a river boss. Therefore 
when Mr. Daly, of the firm of Morrison & 
Daly, unexpectedly found himself contracted 
to deliver 5,000,000 feet of logs at a certain 
date, and the logs an impossible number of 
miles up-stream, he called in Jimmy. 

Jimmy was a small man, changeless as the 
Egyptian Sphinx. A number of years ago a 
French comic journal published a series of 
sketches supposed to represent the Shah of 
Persia influenced by various emotions. Under 
each was an appropriate label, such as Sur- 
prise, Grief, Anger, or Astonishment. The 
portraits were identically alike, and uniform- 
ly impassive. 

Well, that was Jimmy. He looked always 
the same. His hair, thick and black, grew low 
on his forehead; his beard, thick and black, 
mounted over the ridge of his cheek bones; 
and his eyebrows, thick and black, extended 
in an uninterrupted straight line from one 
temple to the other. Whatever his small, com- 
pact, muscular body might be doing, the mask 
of his black and white imperturbability re- 
mained always unchanged. Generally he sat 
clasping one knee, staring directly in front 
of him, and puffing regularly on a ‘‘ meer- 
schaum ’’ pipe he had earned by saving the 
tags of Spearhead tobacco. Whatever you 
said to him sank without splash into this al- 
most primal calm, and was lost to view for- 
ever. Perhaps after a time he might do some- 





thing about it, but always without explana- 
tion, calmly, with the lofty inevitability of 
fate. In fact, he never explained himself, 
even to his employers. 

Daly swung his bulk back and forth in the 
office chair. Jimmy sat bolt upright, his black 
hat pendent between his knees. 

‘*T want you to take charge of the driving 
crew, Jimmy,’’ said the big man. ‘‘ I want 
you to drive those logs down to our boom as 
fast as you can. | give you about twenty days. 
It ought to be done in that. Sanders will keep 
time for you, and Merrill will cook. You can 
get a <cew from the East Branch, where the 
drive ‘= ,ast over.’’ 

When Daly had quite finished his remarks, 
Jimmy got up and went out without a word. 
Two days later he and sixty men were break- 
ing rollways forty-five miles up-stream 

Jimmy knew as well as Daly that the latter 
had given him a hard task. Twenty days was 
too brief a time. However, that was none of 
his business. 

The logs, during the winter, had been piled 
in the bed of the stream. They extended over 
three miles of rollways. Jimmy and his crew 
began at the down-stream end to tumble the 
big piles into the current. Sometimes only 
two or three of the logs would rattle down; 
at others the whole deck would bulge out- 
wards, hover for a moment, and roar into the 
stream like grain from an elevator. Shortly 
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the narrows below the rollways jammed. 
Twelve men were detailed as the ‘‘ jamcrew.”’ 
Their business was to keep the stream free in 
order that the constantly increasing supply 
from the rollways might not fill up the river. 
It was not an easy business, nor a very safe. 
As the ‘‘jam’’ strung out over more and more 
of the river, the jam crew was constantly re- 
cruited from the men on the rollways. Thus 
some of the logs, a very few, the luckiest, 
drifted into the dam pond at Grand Rapids 
within a few days; the bulk jammed and 
broke, and jammed again at a point a few 
miles below the rollways, while a large pro- 
portion stranded, plugged, caught, and tan- 
gled at the very rollways themselves. 

Jimmy had permitted himself two days in 
which to break out the rollways. It was done 
in two. Then the ‘‘ rear’’ was started. Men in 
the rear crew had to see that every last log 
got into the current, and stayed there. When 
a jam broke, the middle of it shot down-stream 
in a most spectacular fashion, but along the 
banks ‘‘ winged out’”’ distressingly. Some- 
times the heavy sticks of timber had been 
forced right out on the dry land. The rear 
crew lifted them back. When an obstinate log 
grounded they jumped cheerfully into the 
water—with the rotten ice swirling around 
them—and pried the thing off bottom. Be- 
tween times they stood upright on single un- 
stable logs and pushed mightily with poles 
while the ice water sucked in and out of their 
spiked river shoes. 

As for the compensations. Naturally there 
was a good deal of rivalry as to which wing 
should advance fustest ; and one experiences a 
certain physical thrill in venturing under 
thirty feet of jammed logs for the sole pur- 
pose of teasing the whole mass to cascade 
down on one; or of shooting a rapid while 
standing upright on a single timber. I be- 
lieve, tou, it is considered a mighty honor to 
belong to the rear crew. Still, the water is 
cold, and the hours long, and you have to 
sleep in tents. 

It can readily be seen that the progress of 
the rear measures the progress of the drive. 
Some few logs in the *‘ jam’’ may run fifty 
miles a day—and often do—but if the sack- 
ing has gone slowly at the rear, the drive may 
not have gained more than a thousand yards. 
Therefore Jimmy stayed at the rear. 

Jimmy was a mighty good riverman. Of 
course he had nerve, and could do anything 
with a log and a peevie, and would fight at the 
drop of a hat—any “‘ bully boy ’’ would qual- 
ify there ;—but he alsohad judgment. He knew 
how to use the water, how to recognize the 
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key log of jams, where to place his men—in 
short, he could get out the logs. Now Jimmy 
also knew the river from one end to the other, 
so he had arranged in his mind a sort of 
schedule for the twenty days. Forty-eight 
hours for the rollways; a day and a half for 
the upper rapid; three days into the dam 
pond; one day to sluice the drive through 
the dam; three days to the crossing, and so 
on. If everything went well, he could do 
it, but there could be no hitches in the pro- 
gramme. 

Even from this imperfect fragment of the 
schedule the inexperienced might imagine 
that Jimmy had allowed an altogether dispro- 
portionate time to cover the mile or so from 
the upper rapid to the dam pond. As it turned 
out, however, he found he had not allowed 
enough, for at this point the river was pecu- 
liar and very trying. 

The backwater of the dam extended up- 
stream half a mile ; then occurred a rise of five 
feet to the mile, down the slope of which the 


water whirled and tumbled, only to spread 


out over a broad fan of gravel shallows. These 
shallows did the business. When the logs had 
bumped through the tribulations of the rap- 
id, they seemed to insist obstinately on rest- 
ing in the shallows, like a lot of wearied cat- 
tle. The rear crew had to wade in. They 
heaved and pried and pushed industriously, 
and at the end of it had the satisfaction of 
seeing a single log slide reluctantly into the 
current. Sometimes a dozen of them would 
clamp their peevies on either side, and by 
sheer brute force carry the stick to deep wa- 
ter. When you reflect that there were over 
40,000 pieces in the drive, and that a good 
fifty per cent. of them balked below the rap- 
ids, you can see that the rear crew had its 
work cut out for it. 

Jimmy’s allotted three days were almost 
gone, and his job had not advanced beyond 
the third of completion. McGann, the sluice 
boss, did a little figuring. 

‘* She’]l hang over thim twinty days,’’ he 
confided to Jimmy. ‘‘ Shure!”’ 

Jimmy replied not a word, but puffed piston- 
like smoke from his pipe. McGann shrugged 
in Celtic despair. 

But the little man had been figuring, too, 
and his arrangements were more elaborate 
and more nearly complete than McGann sus- 
pected. That very morning he sauntered lei- 
surely out over the rear logs, his hands in his 
pockets. Every once in a while he stopped to 
utter a few low-voiced comments to one or 
another of the men. The person addressed 
first looked extremely astonished, then shoul- 

















dered his peevie and started for camp, leav- 
ing the diminished rear crew a prey to curi- 
osity. Soon the word went about, ‘‘ Day and 
night work,’’ they whispered, though it was 
a little difficult to see the difference in ulti- 
mate effectiveness between a half crew work- 
ing all the time and a whole crew working 
half the time. 

About this stage Daly began to worry. He 
took the train to Grand Rapids, anxiety writ- 
ten deep in his brows. When he saw the little 
inadequate crew pecking in a futile fashion 
at the logs winged out over the shallows, he 
swore fervidly and sought Jimmy. 

Jimmy appeared calm. 

** We’ll get ’em out all right, Mr. Daly,’’ 
said he. 

** Get ’em out! ’’ growled Daly. ‘‘ Sure! but 
when ? We ain’t got all summer this season. 
Those logs have got to hit our booms in four- 
teen days or they’re no good to us!”’ 

** You’ll have ’em,’’ assured Jimmy. 

Such talk made Daly tired, and he said so. 

‘* Why, it’ll take you a week to get her over 
those infernal shallows,’’ he concluded. ‘‘ You 
got to get more men, Jimmy.’’ 

**T’ve tried,’’ answered the boss. ‘‘ They 
ain’t no more men to be had.”’ 

‘* Suffering Moses!’’ groaned the owner. 
‘It means the loss of a fifty-thousand-dollar 
contract to me. You needn't tell me. I’ve been 
on the river all my life. I know you can’t get 
them off inside of a week.”’ 

**T’ll have ’em off to-morrow morning, but 
it’ll cost a little something,’’ asserted Jimmy 
calmly. Daly stared to see if the man was not 
crazy. Then he retired in disgust to the city, 
where he began to adjust his ideas to a loss 
on his contract. 

At sundown the rear crew quit work, and 
swarmed to the white encampment of tents on 
the river bank. There they hung wet clothes 
over a big skeleton framework built around 
a monster fire and ate a dozen eggs apiece 
as a side dish to supper and smoked pipes of 
strong ‘‘ Peerless’? tobacco and swapped 
yarns and sang songs and asked questions. 
To the latter they received no satisfactory 
replies. The crew that had been laid off knew 
nothing. It supposed it was to go to work 
after supper. After supper, however, Jimmy 
told it to turn in and get a little more sleep. 
It did turn in, and speedily forgot to puzzle. 

At midnight Jimmy entered the big tent 
quietly with a lantern, touching each of the 
fresh men on the shoulder. They arose with- 
out comment, and followed him outside. There 
they were given tools. Then the little band 
defiled silently down river under the stars. 
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Jimmy led them, his hands deep in his pock- 
ets, puffing white steam-clouds at regular in- 
tervals from his ‘‘ meerschaum ’’ pipe. After 
twenty minutes they struck the Water Works, 
then the board walk of CanalStreet. The word 
passed back for silence. Near the Oriole Fac- 
tory their leader suddenly dodged in behind 
the piles of sawed lumber, motioning them to 
haste. A moment later, a fat and dignified 
officer passed, swinging his club. After the 
policeman had gone, Jimmy again took up 
his march at the head of a crew of men now 
thoroughly aroused to the fact that some- 
thing unusual was afoot. 

Soon a faint roar lifted the night silence. 
They crossed Fairbanks Street, and a mo- 
ment after stood at one end of the power 
dam. 

The long smooth water shot over, like fluid 
steel, silent and inevitable, mirroring dis- 
torted flashes that were the stars. Below, it 
broke in white turmoil, shouting defiance at 
the calm velvet rush above. Then seconds la- 
ter the current was broken. A man, his heels 
caught against the combing, midleg in wa- 
ter, was braced back at the exact angle to 
withstand the rush. Two other men passed 
down to him a short heavy timber. A third, 
plunging his arms and shoulders into the 
liquid, nailed it home with heavy inaudible 
strokes. As though by magic a second tim- 
ber braced the first, bolted solidly through 
sockets already cut for it. The workers moved 
on eight feet, ::i.cn another eight, then an- 
other. More men entered the water to pass 
the timbers. A row of heavy slanted supports 
grew out from the shoulder of the dam, di- 
viding the waters into long, arrow-shaped 
furrows of light. At half-past twelve Tom 
Clute was swept over the dam into the eddy. 
He swam ashore. Purdy took his place. 
When the supports had reached out over 
half of the river’s span, and the water was 
dotted with the shoulders of men gracefullv 
slanted against the current, Jimmy gave or- 
ders to begin placing the flash-boards. Heavy 
planks were at once slid across the supports, 
where the weight of the racing water at once 
clamped them fast. The smooth, quiet river, 
interrupted at last, murmured and snarled 
and eddied back, only to rush with increased 
vehemence around the end of the rapidly 
growing obstruction. 

The policeman passing back and forth on 
Canal Street heard no sound of the labor go- 
ing on. If he had been an observant police- 
man he would have noted an ever-changing 
tone in the volume of sound roaring up from 
the eddy below the dam. After a time even 
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he remarked on a certain obvious phenom- 
enoa. 

‘* Sure,’’ said he, ‘‘ now that’s funny! ”’ 

He listened a moment, then passed on. The 
vagaries of the river were, after all, nothing 
to him. He belonged on Canal Street, East 
Side; and Canal Street, East Side, seemed 
peaceful. 

The river had fallen abruptly silent. The last 
of Jimmy’s flash-boards was in place. Back 
in the sleeping town the clock in Pierce’s 
Tower struck two. 

Jimmy and his men, having thus raised the 
level of the dam a good three feet, emerged 
dripping from the west side canal, and cheer- 
fully took their way northward to where, in 
the chilly dawn, their comrades were sleep- 
ing. As they passed the riffles they paused. 
A heavy grumbling issued from the logs 
jammed there, a grumbling brutish and sul- 
len, as though the reluctant animals were be- 
ginning to stir. The water had already banked 
up from the raised dam. 

Of course the affair, from a river driver’s 
standpoint, at once became exceedingly sim- 
ple. The slumbering twenty were aroused to 
astounded drowsiness. By three, just as the 
dawn was beginning to streak the east, the 
regular cla.ik, clank, click of the peevies pro- 
claimed that due advantage of the high wa- 
ter was being seized. From then until six was 
a matter of three hours more. A great deal 
can be accomplished in three hours with flood 
water. The last little jam ‘‘ pulled’’ just 
about the time the first citizen of the West 
Side discovered that his cellar was full of wa- 
ter. When that startled freeman opened the 
front door to see what was up, he uttered 
a tremendous ejaculation; and so, shortly, 
came to the construction of a raft. 

Well, the newspapers got out extras with 
scare heads about ‘‘ Outrages’’ and ‘* High- 
Handed Lawlessness” ; and factory owners by 
the canals raised up their voices in bitterness 
over flooded fire-rooms ; and property owners 
of perishable cellar goods howled of damage 
suits; and the ordinary citizen took to bailing 
out the hollow places of his domain. Toward 
nine o’clock—after the first excitement had 
died and the flash-boards had been indignant- 
ly yanked from their illegal places—a squad 
of police went out to hunt up the malefactor. 
The latter they discovered on a boom pole di- 
recting the sluicing. From this position he 
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declined to stir. One fat policeman ventured 
a toppling yard or so on the floating timber, 
threw his shaky hands aloft, and with a 
mighty effort regained the shore, where he 
sat down panting. To the appeals of the squad 
to come and be arrested, Jimmy paid not the 
slightest attention. He puffed periodically on 
his ‘‘ meerschaum,’’ and directed the sluic- 
ing. Through the twenty-four-foot gate about 
a million an hour passed. Thus it came about 
that a little after noon Jimmy stepped peace- 
ably ashore and delivered himself up. 

** You won’t have no more trouble below,’’ 
he observed to McGann, his lieutenant, watch- 
ing reflectively the last log as it shot through 
the gate. ‘‘ Just tie right into her and keep 
her a-hustling.’’ Then he refilled his pipe, lit 
it, and approached the expectant squad. 

At the station house he was interviewed by 
reporters. That is, they asked questions. To 
only one of them did they elicit a reply. 

** Didn’t you know you were breaking the 
law ?’’ inquired the ‘‘ Eagle’ man. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you know you’d be arrested ?”’ 

**Sure!’’ replied Jimmy with obvious con- 
tempt. 

The next morning the court-room was crowd- 
ed. Jimmy pleaded guilty, and was sentenced 
to a fine of $500 or ninety days in jail. To the 
surprise of everybody he fished out a tremen- 
dous roll and paid the fine. The spectators 
considered it remarkable that a river boss 
should carry such an amount. They had not 
been present at the interview on the boom 
poles between Jimmy and his principal the 
day before. 

The latter stood near the door as the little 
man came out. ; 

‘* Jimmy,’’ said Mr. Daly distinctly so that 
everybody could hear, ‘‘ 1am extremely sorry 
to see you in this trouble, but perhaps it may 
prove a lesson to you. Next time you must 
understand that you are not supposed to ex- 
ceed your instructions.”’ 

Thus did the astute Daly publicly disclaim 
liability. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said Jimmy meekly. ‘‘ Do you 
think you will get the logs in time, Mr. 
Daly ?”’ 

They looked at each other steadily. Then for 
the first and only time the black and white 
mask of Jimmy’s inscrutability melted away. 
In his left eye appeared a faint glimmer. Then 
the left eyelid slowly descended. 
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IN THE WINDOW 


CL)” - - my love comes to me to-night, 
After the weary days, 

And I must trim the candle bright 
And light a cheerful blaze. 


Then close within the window stand, 
As down the silent streets 

My heart shall hear his coming, and— 
How it knows, and beats! 


His footsteps fall from stair to stair, 
(Ob, my love 1s my own!) 
I wear a ribbon in my hair 


That only he has known. 


His kiss upon my palms be left; 
I hold its message, still, 

Long days. have made his soul bereft; 
To-night ..he takes his fill! 


In winter-time, in summer too, 
In sunshine and in rain, 

Love waits for Love, the wide world thro’. 
(Alas . . for watches vain!) 


As in my window hid I stand 
(Would all so blest might be!) 

His step is on the threshold, and 

My love has come to me. 
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TO-MORROW 


IT HERE is all the sunlight gone, 


Dearest heart and dearest? 
Will it come again with dawn, 
Dearest heart and dearest? 
Will it, stealing after night, 
Fold the waking hours, till bright 
To-morrow breaks the clearest, 
Best, of every day we ve had,— 
Fresh and gay and good and glad, 
Dearest heart and dearest? 





THOUGH ALL BETRAY 


EAREST, give your love to me. 
I will keep it well, 
Cradle as it does the sea 
Hold the shell— 


Deep, unseen, and secretly, 


Dearest, give your kiss to me. 
I will keep tho all assail: 

As the temple prayerfully 
Holds the Grail. 

Altars then my lips shall be! 


Dearest, give to me your trust. 
I will not betray... 
Hold it as the beacon must 
Hold the ray, 
Till the lighthouse stones are dust. 
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OLD-TIME MELODY 


’M pining away for the way Id go, 
I'm pining away for the things I’ve seen, 
For the joy of the fall of the first white snow, 
And the sweep of the forest green. 








But it’s not for the home-land, broad and fair, 

The house on the bill, or the old ways spread ;— 
For why should I wander here or there, 

Since you went down to the dead? 


I'm pining away for the love you gave, 

For the world that you maae when your life lay bere; 
And the path to the country beyond the grave 

Is the way that I pine for, dear! 


THE SIGN 


AST night I felt your kisses on my face, 
Softer than April fall of wind flowers ; 
Sweeter than summer rain upon the Brass ; 
Sweeter than the light wind, that in the South 
Wakes, and in groves of myrrh and cassia stirs. 
I bent with parted lips to kiss your mouth— 
Straightway there fell a fine, thin sag between, 
There stood the trees in level row 
The sunlight filled the trembling ion 
Of the leaf-sea, in the fair close. 





By these straight boles, under these slender boughs, 
Throughout the days of midsummer, I stand, 
Until God part the veil with shining hand 
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And show me where you sit within His house, 

Holding the seven-sparred star, whose name is Love. 1: 
The time, though long, I know comes fast apace, 1k 
Because of the sweet sign you told me of,— 1 § 
: Last night I felt your kisses on my face. 
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THE HAPPIEST TIME 
BY MARY STEWART CUTTING 
I/lustrated by Alice Barber Stephens 


~ REN’T you coming to church with 
me this morning ?’’ 
‘* Well—not this morning, | think, 


petty.” 

** You said you would.’’ 

‘* Yes, I know I did, but I have a slight cold. 
I don’t think it would be best for me, really, 
petty. I’ve been working pretty hard this 
week.’’ Mr. Belmore carefully deposited a 
pile of newspapers beside his armchair upon 
the floor of the little library, removing and 
opening the top layer for perusal as he spoke, 
his eyes already glued to the headlines. *‘ A 
quiet day will do me lots of good. I’ll tell you 
what it is—lI’ll promise to go with you next 
Sunday, if you say so.”’ 

‘** You always promise you’ll go next Sun- 
day.’’ Mrs. Belmore, a brown-haired, clear- 
eyed young woman in a blue and white spot- 
ted morning gown, looked doubtfully, yet 
with manifest yielding, at her husband. Mr. 
Belmore presented the radiantly clean and 
peaceful aspect of the man who has risen at 
nine o’clock instead of the customary seven, 
and bathed and dressed in the sweet unhur- 
ried calm that belongs only to the first day of 
the week, poking dilatorily among chiffonier 
drawers, discovering hitherto forgotten gar- 
ments in his closet, and leisurely fumbling 
over a change of shirt-studs before coming 
down to consume the breakfast kept waiting 
for him. 

**Of course I know it’s your only day at 
home—’’ Mrs. Belmore reverted to her occu- 
pation of deftly setting the chairs in their 
rightful places, and straightening the books 
on the tables. ‘‘ I suppose I ought to insist on 
your going—when you promised—but still—” 
She gave a sigh of relinquishment. ‘‘ I sup- 
pose you do need the rest,’’ she added. ‘‘ We 


can have a nice afternoon together, anyway. 
You can finish reading that story aloud, and 
we’ll go out and take a good look at the gar- 
den. I think the beans were planted too close 
under the pear tree last year—that was the 
reason they didn’t come up right. Edith 
Barnes and Alan Wilson are coming out from 
town after dinner for the rest of the day, but 
that won’t make any difference to us.’’ 

‘* What ?”’ 

‘* Now, Herbert, how could I help asking 
them? You know the boarding house she and 
her mother live in. Edith never gets a chance 
to see him alone. They’re saving up now to 
get married—they’ve been engaged a year— 
so he can’t spend any more money for thea- 
ters and things, and they just have to walk 
and walk the streets, unless they go visiting, 
and they’ve been almost everywhere, Edith 
says. She wrote and asked me to have them 
for this Sunday; he’s been away for a whole 
week somewhere up in the State. I think it’s 
pathetic.’’ In the warmth of explanation Mrs. 
Belmore had unwittingly removed the pile of 
newspapers from the floor to an ottoman at 
the farther end of the room. ‘‘ Edith says she 
knows it’s the happiest time of their lives, 
and she does want to get some of the bene- 
fit of it, poor girl.’’ 

‘* What do they want to be engaged for, 
anyway ?”’ 

‘* Herbert! How ridiculous! You are the 
most unreasonable man at times for a sensi- 
ble one that I ever laid my eyes on. Why did 
we want to be engaged ?’’ 

‘** That was different.’’ Mr. Belmore’s tone 
conveyed a permanent satisfaction with his 
own case. ‘‘ If every woman were like you, 
petty—lI never could stand Edith, she’s one 
of your clever girls; there’s something about 
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her that always sets my teeth on edge. As 
for Wilson—oh, Wilson’s just a usual kind of 
a fool, like myself. Hello, where are my news- 
papers—and what in thunder makes it so 
cold ? You don’t mean to say you’ve got the 
window open ? . 

Mrs. Belmore had a habit of airing the rooms 
in the morning, which her husband approved 
of theoretically, and combated intensely in 
practice. After the window was banged shut 
she could hear him rattling at the furnace be- 
low to turn on an extra flow of heat before 
settling down once more incomfort. Although 
the April sun was bright, there was still a 
chill in the air. 

She looked in upon him, gowned and bor- 
neted for church, sweet and placid of mien, 
followed by two little girls, brave in their 
Sunday best, all big hats and ribboned hair, 
and little starchy ruffles showing below their 
brown coats. Mrs. Belmore stooped over her 
husband’s chair to kiss him good-bye. 

‘* You won’t have to talk to Edith and Alan 
at all,’’ she said, as if continuing the conver- 
sation from where they had left off. ‘* All we 
have to do is to let them have the parlor or 
the library. They'll entertain each other.’’ 

** Oh, don’t you bother about that. Now go 
ahead or you'll be late, and don’t forget to 
say your prayers for me, too. That’s right, 
always go to church with your mother, 
girlies.”’ 

‘*] wish you were going, too.’’ Mrs. Bel- 
more looked at her husband lingeringly. 

‘* | wish I were, petty,’’ said Mr. Belmore 
with a prompt mendacity so evidently inspired 
by affection that his wife condoned it at once. 

She thought of him more than once during 
the service with generous satisfaction in his 
comfortable morning. She wished she had 
thought it right to remain at home, too, as 
she did sometimes, but there were the chil- 
dren to be considered. But she and Herbert 
would have the afternoon together, and take 
part of it to see about planting the garden, 
a plot twenty feet square in the rear of the 
suburban villa. 

The Sunday visit to the garden was almost 
a sacrament. They might look at it on other 
days, but it was only on Sunday, beginning 
with the early spring, that husband and wife 
strolled around the little patch together, first 
planning where to start the summer crop of 
vegetables and afterwards watching the green 
things poking their spikes up through the 
mold, and growing, growing. He did the 
planting and working in the long light even- 
ings after he came home, while she held the 
papers of seeds for him; but it was only on 


Sunday that he could really watch the green 
things grow, and learn to know each separate 
leaf intimately, and count the blossoms on 
the beans and the cucumbers. From the pure 
pleasure of the first radish, through all the 
various wiltings and shrivelings incident to 
amateur gardening in summer deluge and 
drought, to the triumphant survival of to- 
mato plants and cucumber vines, running riot 
over everything in the fall of the year, the 
little garden played its old part as paradise 
to these two, who became more fully one in 
the watching of the miracle of growth. When 
they gathered the pears from the little tree 
in the corner of the plot, before the frost, 
and picked the few little green tomatoes that 
remained on the dwindling stems, it was like 
garnering a store of peaceful happiness. 
Every stage of the garden was a romance. 
Mrs. Belmore could go to church without her 
husband, but to have him survey the garden 
without her would have been the touch be- 
yond. 

It must be horrid, anyway, she thought, to 
have to go every morning into town in those 
smoky cars and crowded ferryboats; just to 
run into town twice a week tired her out. 
Now he would have finished his paper—now 
little Dorothy would have come in, red cheeked 
from her walk, to kiss daddy before her nap 

now he must be pottering around among 
his possessions and looking out for her. She 
knew so well how he would look when he 
came to the door to meet her. The sudden 
sight of either one to the other always shed 
a reflected light, like the glow of the sun. It 
was with a feeling of wonder that she marked 
its disappearance, after a brief gleam, as he 
not only opened the door, but came out on 
the piazza to greet her, and closed it behind 
him. 

** They’re in there—KEdith and Alan.’’ He 
pointed over his shoulder with his thumb. ** | 
thought they weren’t coming until after din- 
ner.”’ 

‘* Why, they weren’t.”’ 

** Well, they’re in the parlor, just the same. 
Came out over an hour ago. Great Scott, | 
wished I’d gone with you. I’m worn out.’’ 

** You don’t mean to say you’ve stayed with 
them all the time !”’ Mrs. Belmore looked 
scandalized. 

‘*] should say I had; I couldn’t lose ’em. 
Whichever room I went to they followed; at 
least she did, and he came after. I went from 
pillar to post, I give you my word, petty, but 
Edith had me by the neck; she never let go 
her grip for an instant. They won’t speak to 
each other, you see; only to me. I haven’t 









































ish the paper. 


land lay. 


If Mrs. Belmore 


counted easily 


resigned herself, 
perforce, to the 
loss of her cher- 
ished afternoon. 

‘It’s no use; 
we’ll have to give 
up the reading,’’ 
she said to her 
husband rapidly, 
in one of her com- 
ings and goings. 
** Perhaps later, 
dear. But it’s 
really dreadful; 
here we’ve been 
talking of religion 


and beet-root sugar and smallpox, when any 
one can see that her heart is breaking.’’ 

‘* I think he is getting the worst of it,’’ said 
Mr. Belmore impartially. 
** Oh, it won’t hurt him.’’ 


had 
her 
powers of conciliation she 
was disappointed this 
time. After the dinner, 
whereat the conversation 
was dragged laboriously 
round four sides of 
square, except when the 
two little girls made some 
slight diversion, and the 
several futile attempts 
when the meal was over 
to leave the lovers alone 
together, Mrs. Belmore 
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had a chance to even fin- 
I’ve had 
the deuce of a time! 
don’t know what you are 
going to do about it.”’ 

** Never mind; it will be 
all right now,’’ said Mrs. 
Belmore reassuringly. 
She pushed past him into 
the parlor, where sat a 
tall, straight girl with 
straight, light brows, a 
long straight nose, and a 
straight mouth with a 
droop at the corners. In 
the room beyond, a thick 
set, dark young man with 
glasses and a nervous ex- 
pression was looking at 
pictures. It did not re- 
quire a Solomon to dis- 
cover at a glance how the 
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** Well, you’ve given them plenty of oppor- 
tunities to make up.”’ 

‘* Yes; but he doesn’t know how.”’ 

She added in a louder tone, “ You take Mr. 
Wilson up to your den for a while, Herbert; 
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Ethel and I are going to have a cozy little 
time with the children, aren’t we, dear ?’ 

‘* Have a cigar ?’’ said Mr. Belmore as the 
two men seated themselves comfortably in a 
couple of wooden armchairs in the sunny lit- 
tle apartment hung with a miscellaneous col- 
lection of guns, swords, and rods, the drawing 
of a bloated trout, and a dusty pair of antlers. 

‘* Thank you; I’m not smoking now,’’ said 
Mr. Wilson with a hungry look at the open 
box on the table beside him. 

‘*Oh !”’ said his host genially, ‘‘ so you're 
at that stage of the game. Well, I’ve been 
there myself. You have my sympathy. But 
this won’t last, you know.’”’ 

‘* Does your wife like smoking ?”’ 

‘** Loves it,’” said Mr. Belmore, sinking the 
fact of his official limit to four cigars a day. 
‘* That is, of course, she thinks it’s a dirty 
habit, and unhealthy, and all that sort of 
thing, you know; but it doesn’t make any 
difference to her—not a pin’s worth. Cheer 
up, old fellow; you'll get to this place, 
too. 

‘* Looks like it,’’ said the other bitterly. 
‘* Here I haven’t seen her for a week—I 
came two hundred miles on purpose yester- 
day, and now she won’t even look at me. | 
don’t know what’s the matter—haven’t the 
least idea-—and I can’t get her to tell me. I 
have to be off to-morrow at seven o’clock, 
too—I call it pretty hard lines.”’ 

** Let me see,”’ said Mr. Belmore judicially, 
knitting his brows as if burrowing into the 
past as he smoked. ‘* Perhaps I can help you 
out. What have you been writing to her? 
Telling her all about what you’ve been doing, 
and just sending your love at the end ? They 
don’t like that, you know.’’ 

Mr. Wilson shook his head. ‘‘ No; upon my 
soul I’ve done nothing but tell her how I 
how I was looking forward to—oh, hang it, 
Belmore, the letters have been all right, I 
know that.’’ 

‘H’m,’’ said Mr. Belmore, ‘‘ there’s got 
to be something back of it, you know. Seen 
any girls since you’ve been gone ?”’ 

Mr. Wilson hastened to shake his head more 
emphatically than before. ‘‘ Not one,’’ he as- 
severated with the relief of complete inno- 
cence. ** Didn’t even meet a soul I knew, ex- 
cept Brower--you remember Dick Brower ? 
[ went into a jeweler’s to get my glasses 
mended and found him buying a souvenir 
spoon for his fiancée Er? 

‘(Q—o—h !’’ said Mr. Belmore intelligent- 
ly, **‘ and did you buy a present for Edith ?”’ 

‘** No, I didn’t. She made me promise not to 
buy anything more for her; she thinks I’m 
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spending too much money, and that I ought 
to economize.’’ 

‘** And did you tell her about Brower ?’’ 

** Why, of course I did—as we were coming 
out this morning.”’ 

Mr. Wilson stared blankly at his friend. 

‘*Chump !”’ said Mr. Belmore. He bit off 
the end of a new cigar and threw it away. 
‘** Wilson, my poor fellow, you’re so besotted 
in ignorance that I don’t know how to let the 
light in on you. A man is a fool by the side 
of his fiancée, anyhow.”’ 

‘*] don’t know what you mean,”’ said the 
bewildered Wilson stiffly. ‘‘/ don’t know 
what I’m to do.”’ 

** No, of course you don’t—but Edith does 

you can just trust her for that. A girl a/- 
ways knows what 2 man ought to do—she can 
give him cards and spades and beat him every 
time.”’ 

**Then why doesn’t she te/l me what she 
wants ? I asked her to, particularly.”’ 

** Oh, no! She’ll tell you everything the op- 
posite—that is, half the time. She'll put every 
obstacle possible in your way, to see if you’re 
man enough to walk over ’em; that’s what 
she wants to find out; if you’re man enough 
to have your own way in spite of her; and, 
of course, if you aren’t, you’re an awful dis- 
appointment.”’ 

‘* Are you sure ?’’ said Mr. Wilson deeply, 
after an awestruck pause. ‘‘ Half the time, 
you say. But how am I to find out when she 
means—I give you my word, Belmore, that | 
thought—I suppose I could have brought her 
asmall present, anyway, in spite of what she 
said; a souvenir spoon—but she hates sou- 
venir spoons.”’ 

‘** You’ll have to cipher it out for yourself, 
old man,’ said Mr. Belmore. ‘* J don’t set 
out to interpret any woman’s moods. I only 
give you cold, bare facts. But if | were you,”’ 
he added impartially, ‘‘ I'd go down after a 
while and try and get her alone, you know, 
and say something. You can, if you try.’’ A 
swish of skirts outside of the open door made 
Mr. Wilson jump forward as Mrs. Belmore 
came in sight with her friend. The latter had 
her arm around the older woman, and her 
form drooped toward her as they passed the 
two men. The eyes of the girl were red, and 
her lips had a patient quiver. Mr. Wilson 
gave an exclamation and sprang forward as 
she disappeared in the farther room. 

It was some hours later that the husband 
and wife met unexpectedly upon the stairs 
with a glad surprise. 

‘* You don’t mean to say it’s you—alone!’”’ 
he whispered. 
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‘* Wait—is she coming up ?’’ They clutched 
each other spasmodically as they listened to 
the sound of a deflecting footstep. There was 
a breathless moment, and then the chords of 
a funeral march boomed forth upon the air. 
The loud pedal was doing its best to supple- 
ment those long and strenuous fingers. . 

The listeners breathed a sigh of relief. 

‘* He’s gone to the station for a time table,”’ 
whispered the husband with a delighted grin ; 
** though I can stand him allright. We had a 
nice walk with the little girls, after he got 
tired of playing hide and seek. I wished you 
were with us. You must be about used up. 
How are you getting along with her ?’ 

** Oh, pretty well.’’ She let herself be drawn 
down on the hall window seat at the top of 
the landing. ‘*‘ You see, Edith really feels 
dreadfully, poor girl.’’ 

** What about ?”’ 

‘** Herbert, she isn’t really sure that she 
loves him.”’ 

**Isn’t sure! After they’ve been engaged 
for a year!”’ 

‘* That’s just it. She says if they had been 
married out of hand, in the first flush of the 
novelty, she wouldn’t have had time, perhaps, 
to have any doubts. But it’s the seeing him 
all the time that’s made her think.’’ 

** Made her think what ?”’ 

‘* Whether she loves him or not; whether 
they are really suited. I remember that I used 
to feel that way about you, dear. Oh, you 
know, Herbert, it’s a very serious thing for 
a girl. She says she knows her whole life is 
at stake; she thinks about it all the time.’’ 

** How about his ?”’ 

** Well, that’s what I said,’’ admitted Mrs. 
Belmore. ‘‘ She says that she feels that he is 
so rational and self-poised that she makes lit- 
tle difference in his life either way—it has 
come to her all at once. She says his looking 
at everything in a matter-of-fact way just 
chills her; she longs for a whole-souled en- 
thusiasm that can sweep everything before 
it. She feels that if they are married she will 
have to keep up the ideal for both of them, 
and she doesn’t know whether she can.’’ 

** No, she can’t,’’ said Mr. Belmore. 

** She says she could if she loved him enough,” 
pursued Mrs. Belmore. ‘‘ It’s the if that kills 
her. She says that when she wakes up in the 
morning that she feels as if she’d die if she 
didn’t see him before night, and when she 
does see him it’s all a dreadful disappoint- 
ment to her; she can’t talk to him at all, she 
feels perfectly hard and stony; then, the mo- 
ment he’s gone, she’s crazy to have him back 
again. She cries herself thin over it.’’ 
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‘* She’s pretty bony, anyway,”’ said Mr. Bel- 
more impartially. 

‘* Even his appearance changes to her. She 
says sometimes he looks like a Greek god, so 
that she could go down on her knees to him, 
and at other times— Once she happened to 
catch a glimpse of him in a horrid red sweat- 
er, polishing his shoes, and she said she didn’t 
get over it for weeks; he looked positively 
ordinary—like some of the men you see in the 
trolley cars.”’ 

** Oh, good gracious!’’ protested Mr. Bel- 
more feebly. ** Oh, good gracious, petty ! This 
is too much.”’ 

‘* Hush—don’t laugh so loud 
said his wife anxiously. 

‘* If Wilson ever looks like a Greek god to 
her, she’s all right, she loves him—you can 
tell her so for me. Wilson! Here are we sit- 
ting up here like a pair of lovers, and they 
Hello! ”’ 

The hall door opened and shut, the piano lid 
closed simultaneously with a bang, and there 
was a swirl of skirts again toward the stair- 
case that scattered the guilty pair on the land- 
ing. The hostess heaved a patient sigh. 

** They shall speak,” said Mrs. Belmore when 
another hour had gone with the situation still 
unchanged. Her gentle voice had a note of 
determination. ‘‘ I can’t understand why he 
doesn’t make her. She is literally crying her 
eyes out, because the whole day has been lost. 
Why didn’t you send him into the parlor for 
a book as I told you to, when I came up to 
take care of Dorothy ?”’ 

** He wouldn’t go—he said he wasn’t doing 
the kindergarten act any more. Hang it, | 
don’t blame him. Aman objects to being made 
a fool of before people, and he’s tired of it. 
Here he goes off again to-morrow for two 
weeks, and she with no more heart than a4 

** Where is he now ?”’ asked Mrs. Belmore. 

‘* [[pstairs in my room, smoking.”’ 

** Smoking ! | thought he’d promised her sol- 
emnly not to smoke.”’ 

‘* Yes, he did; but he says he doesn’t care 
a—red apple; he’s going to have some com- 
fort out of the day. I’ve left him with a box 
of cigars; good ones, too. He’s having the 
time of his life.”’ 

‘*(Q—o—h!’”’ said Mrs. Belmore, with the 
rapt expression of one who sees beyond tk 
veil. When she spoke it was with impressive 
slowness. ‘‘ When you hear me come down- 
stairs with Edith and go in the parlor, you 
wait a moment and then bring him down 
with his cigar—into the library. Do you un- 
derstand ?”’ 

** No,”’ said Mr. Belmore. 
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‘*Oh, Herbert! If she sees him smoking—! 


There’s no time to lose, for I have to get tea 
to-night. When I call you, leave him and come 
at once, do you hear ? Don’t stop a minute 
just come, before they get a chance to fol- 
low.”’ 

‘You bet I'll come,’’ said Mr. Belmore, 
‘* like a bird to its—I will, really, petty.”’ 

That he nearly knocked her down by his 
wildly tragic rush when she called from the 
back hall, ‘‘ Herbert, please come at once! I 
can’t turn off the water,’’ was a mere detail 

they clung to each other in silent laughter, 
behind the enshrouding portiéres, not daring 
to move. The footfall of the deserted Edith 
was heard advancing from the front room to 
the library, and her clear and solemn voice, 
as of one actuated only by the lofty dic- 
tates of duty, penetrated distinctly to the 
listeners. 

‘* Alan Wilson, is it possible that you are 
smoking? Have you broken your promised 
word ?”’ 

‘* Well, they’re at it at last,’’ said Mr. Bel- 
more, relapsing into a chair in the kitchen 
with a sigh of relief, and drawing a folded 
newspaper from his pocket. ‘‘ I wouldn’t be 
in his shoes for a farm.”’ 

‘* Oh, it will be all right now,’’ said Mrs. 
elmore serenely. She added with some ir- 
relevancy, ‘‘ I’ve left the children to undress 
each other; they’ve been so good. It’s been 
such a different day, though, from what we 
had planned.”’ 

‘* It’s too bad that you have to get the tea.”’ 

‘* Oh, I don’t mind that a bit.’”’ 

She had tucked up the silken skirt of her 
gown and was deftly measuring out coffee 
after the swift, preliminary shaking of the 
fire with which every woman takes possession 
of a kitchen—pouring the water into the cof- 
fee-pot from the steaming kettle, and then 
vibrating between the kitchen closet and the 
butler’s pantry with the quick, capable move- 
ments of one who knows her ground thor- 
oughly. ** Really, it isn’t any trouble. Mar- 
garet leaves half of the things ready, you 
know. If yeu’ll just lift down that dish of 
salad for me—and the cold chicken is beside 
it. | hate to ask you to get up, but— Thank 
you. How good the coffee smells! I know you 
always like the coffee | make.’’ 

* You bet I do,’’ said Mr. Belmore with fer- 
vor. ‘’ Say, petty, you don’t think you could 
come out now and take a look at the garden ? 
I’m almost sure the peas are beginning to 
show.’’ 

‘* No: I’m afraid there isn’t time. We'll 
have to give it up for this Sunday.’’ She 
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paused for a great effort. ‘‘ If you'd like to 
go by yourself, dear va 

** Wouldn’t you mind ?”’ 

She paused again, looking at him with her 
clear-eyed seriousness. 

‘*[ don’t think I mind now, but I might 
afterwards.”’ 

If he had hesitated, it was for a hardly ap- 
preciable second. ** And | don’t want to go,”’ 
he protested stoutly, “it wouldn’t be the same 
thing at all without vou.”’ 

444 

‘* Everything is ready now,’’ said his wife. 
** Though I do hate to disturb Edith and Alan. 
1’1| just run up and hear the children say their 
prayers before I put those things on the ta- 
ble. if you would just take a look at the fur- 
nace ’’-—it was the sentence Mr. Belmore had 
been dreading——‘‘ and then you can come up 
and kiss the children good night.”’ 

Mr. Belmore, on his way up from stoking, 
caught a glimpse projected from the parlor 
mirror through an aperture in the doorway 
which the portiéres had left uncovered. The 
reflection was of a girl, with tear-stained face 
and closed eyes, her head upon a young man’s 
shoulder, while his lips were touchingly 
pressed to her hair. The picture might have 
been called ‘* After the Storm,’’ the wreck- 
age was so plainly apparent. As Mr. Belmore 
turned after ascending the flight of stairs he 
came full in sight of another picture, spread 
out to view in the room at the end of the hall. 
He stood unseen in the shadow regarding it. 

His wife sat in a low chair near one of the 
two white beds; little Dorothy’s crib was in 
their room beyond. The three children were 
perched on the foot of the nearest bed, white- 
gowned, with rosy faces and neatly brushed 
hair. While he looked, the youngest child gave 
a birdlike flutter and jump, and lighted on the 
floor, falling on her knees, with her bowed 
head in the mother’s lap, her hands up- 
raised. As she finished the murmured prayer, 
helped by the tender mother-voice, she rose 
and stood to one side, ininfantine seriousness, 
while the next one spread her white plumes 
for the same flight, waiting afterwards in rev- 
erent line with the first as the third hovered 
down. 

It was plain to see from the mother’s face 
that she had striven to putall earthly thoughts 
aside in the performance of this sacred office 
of ministering to innocence; her eyes must 
be holy when her children’s looked up at her 
on their way to God. 

This was the little inner chapel, the Sanc- 
tuary of Home, where she was priestess by 
Divine right. It would have been an indiffer- 
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ent man, indeed, who had not fallen upon his 
knees in spirit, in company with this little 
household of faith, in mute recognition of the 
love and peace and order that crowned hisdays. 

He kissed the laughing children as they clung 
to him, before she turned down the light. 
When she came out of the room he was wait- 
ing for her. He put his arm around her as he 





T was gratifying to be attached to a name 

again. As a Freshman, personality had 

been lost in the High School by reason 
of overwhelming numbers. The under-world 
seems always to be over populated and 
valued accordingly. But progress in the High 
School, by rigorous enforcement of survival 
of the fittest, brings ultimately a chance 
for identity. Emmy Lou, a survivor, found a 
personality awaiting her in her Sophomore 
year. Henceforth she was to be Miss Mac- 
Laurin. 

The year brought further distinction. Along 
in the term Miss MacLaurin received notifica- 
tion that she had been elected to membership 
in the Platonian Society. 

‘On account of recognized literary qualifi- 
cations,’’ the communication set forth. 

Miss MacLaurin read the note with blushes, 
ind because of the secret joy its perusal 
ifforded, she re-read it in private many times 
more. The first-fruits of fame are sweet; 
and as an Athenian might have regarded an 
invitation into Olympus, so Miss M.ci.2urin 
looked upon this opening into Platonia. 

As a Freshman, on Friday afternoons, she 
had noted certain of the upper pupils stroll- 
ing about the building after dismissal, clothed, 
in lieu of hats and jackets, with large im- 
portance. She had learned that they were 
Platonians, and from the out courts of the 
un-elect she had watched them, in pairs and 
groups, mount the stairs with laughter and 
chatter and covert backward glances. She did 
not wonder; she would have glanced back- 
ward too, for wherein lies the satisfaction of 
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said, with the darling tenderness that made 
her life: 

‘* (Come along, old sweetness. We’ve got to 
go down and stir up these dunatics again. 
Call that ‘the happiest time of your life!’ 
We know better than that, don’t we, petty ? 
I’}l tell you what it is: I’ll go to church with 
you next Sunday, if you say so!’ 
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being elect but in a knowledge of the envy of 
those less privileged ? 

And mounting tie stairs to the mansard, 
their door had shut upon the Platonians; it 
was a secret society. 

And now this portal stood open to Miss Mac- 
Laurin. 

She took her note to Hattie and to Rosalie, 
who showed a polite but somewhat forced 
interest. 

‘* Of course if you have time for that sort 
of thing,’’ said Hattie. 

‘ As if there was not enough of school and 
learning, now, Emily,’’ said Rosalie. 

Miss MacLaurin felt disconcerted, the bub- 
ble of her elation seemed pricked, until she 
began to think about it. Hattie and Rosalie 
were not asked to become Platonians; did 
they make light of the honor because it was 
not their honor ? 

Each seeks to be victor in some field 
achievement, but each is jealous of the 
other’s field. Hattie thought Rosalie frivol- 
ous, and Rosalie scribbled notes under the 
nose of Hattie’s brilliant recitations. Miss 
MacLaurin, on the neutral ground of a non- 
combatant, was expected by each to furnish 
the admiration and applause. 

Hattie’s was the field of learning, and she 
stood, with obstacles trod under heel, crowned 
with honors. Hattie meant to be valedictorian 
some day, nor did Miss MacLaurin doubt Hat- 
tie would be. 

Rosalie’s was a different field. Hers was 
strewn with victims; victims whose name was 
Boys. 
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It was Rosalie’s field Miss MacLaurin in her 
heart longed to enter. But how did Rosalie 
do it ? She raised her eyes and lowered them 
and the-vietims fell. But every one could not 
be a Rosalie. 

And Hattie looked pityingly upon Rosalie’s 
way of life, and Rosalie laughed lightly at 
Hattie. 

Miss MacLaurin admired Hattie, but se- 
cretly she envied Rosalie. If she had known 
how, she herself would have much preferred 
Boys to Brains; one is only a Minerva as 
second choice. 

To be sure there was William. Oh, William! 
He is taken for granted, and besides, Miss 
MacLaurin is becoming sensitive because 
there is no one but William. 

The next day she was approached by Hattie 
and Rosalie, who each had a note. They men- 
tioned it casually, but Hattie’s tone had a 
ring. Was it satisfaction? And Rosalie’s 
laughwas touched with grati- 
fication, for the notes were 
official, inviting them, too, to 
become Platonians. 

‘* Thinking it over,’’ said 
Hattie, ‘‘ I’ll join; one owes 
something to class-spirit.”’ 

‘It’s so alluring—the 
, sound,’’ said - 





Rosalie, a 
secret anything.”’ 

Miss MacLaurin, thinking it 
over herself aftershereached 


home that day, suddenly 
laughed. 


It was at dinner. Uncle 


Charlie looked up at hisniece, 





whom he knew as Emmy Lou, a | 
not, as yet, having met Miss i, ) 
MacLaurin. He had heard her i 

. laugh before, but not just a 


that way; generally she had 
laughed because other peo- 
ple laughed ; now she seemed 
to be doing it of herself. 
There is a difference. 

Emmy Lou was thinking of 
the changed point of view of 
Hattie and Rosalie, ‘‘ It’s 
it’s funny—’’ she explained 
in answer to Uncle Charlie’s 
look. 

** No!’’ said Uncle Charlie. 
‘** And you see it ? Well!”’ 

What on earth was Uncle 
Charlie talking about ? 

‘*T congratulate you,’’ he 
, continued. ‘‘ It will never be 
so hard again.’’ 
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** What ?”’ asked Emmy Lou. 

** Anything,’’ said Uncle Charlie. 

What was he talking about ? 

‘* A sense of humor,’’ said Uncle Charlie, 
as though one had spoken. 

Emmy Lou smiled absently. Some of Uncle 
Charlie’s joking which she was used to ac- 
cepting as mystifying. 

But it was funny about Rosalie and Hattie; 
she was smiling again, and she felt patroniz- 
ingly superior to them both. 

Miss MacLaurin was still feeling her superi- 
ority as she went to school the next morning. 
It made her pleased with herself. It was a 
frosty morning; she drew long breaths, she 
felt buoyant, and scarcely conscious of the 
pavements under her feet. 

At the corner she met William with another 
boy. She knew this other boy, but that was 
all; he had never shown any disposition to 
have her know him better. But this morning 
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things were different. William and the other 
boy joined her, William taking her books, 
while they all walked along together. 

Miss MacLaurin felt the boy take a sidewise 
look at her. Something told her she was look- 
ing well, and an intuitive consciousness that 
the boy, stealing a look at her, thought so 
too, made her look better. 

Her spirits soared intoxicatingly. This was 
a new sensation. Miss MacLaurin did not 
know herself, the sound of her gay chatting 
and laughter was strange in her ears. Per- 
haps it was an unexpected revelation to the 
others, too. William was not looking pleased, 
but the other boy was looking at her. 

Something made Miss MacLaurin feel dar- 
ing. She looked up—suddenly—and met the 
other boy’s glance. To be sure, she looked 
down quicker, that part being involuntary, as 
well as the blush that followed. The blush was 
disconcerting, but the sensation on the whole 
was pleasurable. 

At the High School gate Miss MacLaurin 
raised her eyes again. The lowering and the 
blush could be counted on, the only hard part 
was to get them raised. 

She was blushing as she turned to go in; 
she was laughing too, to hide the blush. And 
this was the Elixir of which Rosalie drank ; 
it mounted the brain. Intuitively Miss Mac- 
Laurin knew, if she could, she would drink 
of it again. She looked backward over her 
shoulder, the boy was looking backward, too. 
Hattie had said that Rosalie was frivolous, 
that her head was turned; no wonder her 
head was turned. 

The next Friday the three newly elect 
mounted the stairs to the Platonian doorway. 

Lofty altitudes are expected to be chilly, 
and the elevation of the mansard was as 
nothing to the mental heights upon which 
Platonia was established. Platonian welcome 
had an added chilliness besides, by reason of 
its formality. 

The new members hastily found seats. 

On a platform sat Minerva enthroned; no 
wonder, for she was a Senior as well as a 
President. The lesser lights, on each side, 
it developed, were Secretary and Treasurer ; 
they looked coldly important. The other Pla- 
tonians sat around. 

The Society was asked to come to order. 
The Society came to order. There was no set- 
tling and re-settling and rustling and tardy 
subsidal, as in the class room, perhaps be- 
cause the young ladies, in this case, wanted 
the order. 

It went on, though Miss MacLaurin was 
conscious that, for her part, she compre- 
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hended very little of what it was all about, 
though it sounded impressive. You called it 
Parliamentary Ruling. To an outsider this 
seemed almost to mean the longest way round 
to an end that everybody had seen from the 
beginning. Parliamentary Ruling also seemed 
apt to lead its followersinto paths unexpected 
even by them, from which they did not know 
how to get out, and it also lead to revelations 
humiliating to new members. 

The report of the treasurer was called for. 

It showed a deficit. 

‘* Even with the initiation fees and dues 
from new members ?’’ asked the President. 

Even so. 

‘** Then,’’ said the President, ‘‘ we’ ll have to 
elect some more. Any new names for nomina- 
tion ?”’ 

Names, it seemed, were unflatteringly easy 
to supply, and were rapidly put up and voted 
upon for nomination. 

Sut suddenly a Platonian was upon her feet; 
she had been counting. The membership was 
limited and they had over-stepped that limit. 
The nominations were unconstitutional. 

The treasurer at this was upon her feet, 
reading from the Constitution: ‘‘ The rev- 
enues of said Society may be increased only 
by payment of dues by new members’’—she 
paused, and here reminded them that the 
Society was in debt. 

Discussion waxed hot. A constitution had 
been looked upon as invulnerable. 

At last a Platonian arose. She called atten- 
tion to the fact that time was passing, and 
moved that the matter be tabled, and the So- 
ciety proceed with the programme for the 
day. 

Fiercer discussion ensued at this. ‘‘ Busi- 
ness before pleasure,’’ said a sententious 
member. ‘‘ What’s a programme to a matter 
concerning the Constitution itself ?”’ 

The sponsor for the motion grew sarcastic. 
(It developed later she was on the programme.) 
‘* Since the business of the Society was only 
useful as a means of conducting the pro- 
gramme, which was the primary object of 
theSociety’s being, she objected to the class- 
ing of the programme as unimportant.’’ 

But the programme was postponed. When 
people begin to handle red tape, there is 
always a chance that they get enmeshed in its 
voluminous tangles. 

It was dark when the Society adjourned. 
Platonians gave up dinner and Friday after- 
noons to the cause, but what Platonian 
doubted the worth of it ? 

Miss MacLaurin and Hattie walked home 
together. At the corner they met a boy. It 
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was the other boy 
whose name, as it 
chanced, was 
Chester. He joined 
them and they 
walked along to- 
gether. Something 
made Miss Mac- 
Laurin’s cheek 
quite red; it was 
her blush when the 
boy joined them. 
A few steps far- 
ther on they met 
Miss Kilrain, the 
new teacher at the 
High School. It 
was just as Miss 
MacLaurin was 
laughing an em- 
barrassed laugh to 
hide the blush. 
Miss Kilrainlooked 
atthem coldly ; one 
was conscious of 
her disapproval. 
Miss kilrain’s 
name had been up 
that very after- 
noon in the Society 
for honorary mem- 
bership. All teach- 
ers were made hon- 
orary members. 
With the Sopho- 
more year High 
School pupils had 
met several new 
things. Higher 
Education was one 
of them. They met 
it in the person of 
Miss Kilrain. It looked forbidding. She lower- 
ed her voice in speaking of it and brought 
the words forth reverently, coupling it with 
another impressively uttered thing, which she 
styled Modern Methods. 
Miss Kilrain walked mincingly on the balls 
of her feet. She frequently called the atten- 
tion of her classes to this, which was super- 
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fluous, for so ostentatiously did she do her 


walking one could not but be aware of some 
unnatural quality in her gait. But Miss Kil- 
rain, that they might remember to do the 
same, reminded her classes so often, they all 
took to walking on their heels. Human nature 
is contrary. 

She also breathed from her diaphragm, and 
urged her pupils to try the same. 
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** Don’t you do it,’’ Rosalie cautioned Em- 
ily ; ** look at her waist.’’ 

Miss Kilrain came into the High Schoo] with 
some other new things—the new text-books. 

There had been violent opposition to the 
new books and as violent a fight for them. 
The papers had been full of it and Emmy 
Lou had read the particulars of it. 

A Mr. Bryan had been in favor of the change. 
Emmy Lou remembered him as a Principal 
way back in the beginning of things. Mr. 
Bryan was quoted in the papers as saying: 

** Modern methods are the oil that lubricate 
the wheels of progress.”’ 

Professor Koenig, who was opposed to the 
change, was Principal at the High School. 
He said that the text - books in use were 
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standards, and that the Latin Series were 
classics. 

** Just what is a classic ?’’ Emmy Lou had 
asked, looking up from the paper. 

Uncle Charlie had previously been reading 
it himself. 

‘** Professor Koenig is one,’’ said he. 

Professor Koenig was little, his beard was 
grizzled, and the dome of his head was bald. 
He wore gold spectacles, and he didn’t al- 
ways hear, at which times he would bend his 
head sideways and peer through his glasses. 
‘** Hey ?”’ Professor Koenig would say. But 
he knew, one felt that he knew, and that he 
was making his classes know, too. One was 
conscious of something definite behind Pro- 
fessor Koenig’s way of closing the book over 
one forefinger and tapping upon it with the 
other. It was a purpose. 

What then did Uncle Charlie mean by call- 
ing Professor Koenig a classic ? 

‘** Just what does it mean, exactly—class- 
ic ?’’ persisted Emmy Lou. 

‘*That which we are apt to put on the 
shelf,’’ said Uncle Charlie. 

Oh—Emmy Lou had thought he was talking 
about Professor Koenig; he meant the text- 
books—she understood now, of course. 

But the old books went and the new ones 
came, and Miss Kilrain with them. 

She entered mincingly on the balls of her 
feet the opening day of school, and took her 
place on the rostrum of the chapel with the 
faculty. Once one would have said with ‘‘ the 
teachers,’’ but in the High School one knew 
them as the faculty. Miss Kilrain took her 
place with them, but she was not of them. 
The High School populace, gazing up from the 
groundling’s point of view, in serried rank 
below, felt that. It was as though the fac- 
ulty closed in upon themselves and left Miss 
Kilrain with her Modern Metiods outside and 
alone. 

But she showed a proper spirit, and pro- 
ceeded to form her intimacies elsewhere, be- 
coming quite intimate and friendly with cer- 
tain of the girls. 

And now her name had come up for hon- 
orary membership in the Platonian Society. 

** We’ ve always extended it to the faculty,”’ 
a member reminded them. 

‘* Besides, she won’t bother us, 
another. ‘*‘ They never come.”’ 

Miss Kilrain was accorded the honor. 

But she surprised them. She did come; she 
came tipping up on the balls of her feet the 
very next Friday. They heard her deprecating 
little cough as she came up the stairs. When 
one was little, one had played ‘‘ let’s pre- 
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tend.’’ But in the full illusion of the game, 
if grown-up people had appeared, the play 
stopped—short. 

It was like that, now—the silence. 

**Oh,’’ said Miss Kilrain, in the doorway, 

‘go on, or I'll go away.”’ 

They went on lamely enough, but they never 
went on again. Miss Kilrain, ever after, went 
on for them, and perforce they followed. 

But to-day they went on. The secretary had 
been reading a communication. It was from 
the Literary Society of the Boy’s High School, 
proposing a debate between the two; it was 
signed by the secretary, who chanced to be 
a boy named Chester. 

Miss MacLaurin, in spite of herself, grew 
red; she had been talking about the Platon- 
ians and their debates with him quite re- 
cently. 

The effect of the note upon the Platonians 
was Visible. A tremendous fluttering agitated 
the members. It was a proposition calculated 
to agitate them. 

Rosalie was on that side opposed to the mat- 
ter. Why was obvious, for Rosalie preferred 
to shine before hoys, and she would not shine 
in debate. 

Hattie was warmly in favor of it, for she 
was one who would shine. 

Miss MacLaurin did not express herself, but 
when it came to the vote, Miss MacLaurin 
said ‘‘ Aye.”’ 

The ‘** Ayes’ had it. 

Then, all at once, the Platonians became 
aware of Miss Kilrain, whom they had mo- 
mentarily forgotten. Miss Kilrain was sitting 
in deprecating silence, and the Platonians 
had a sudden consciousness that it was the 
silence of disapproval. She sat with the air 
and the compressed lips of one who could say 
much, but since her opinion is not asked 

But just before adjournment her lips un- 
closed, as she arose apologetically and begged 
permission to address the chair. She then ac- 
knowledged her pleasure at the compliment 
of her membership, and expressed herself as 
gratified with the earnestness with which 
some of the members were regarding this vol- 
untarily chosen opportunity for self-improve- 
ment. These, she was sorry to see, were in the 
minority ; as for herself, she must express dis- 
approval of the proposed Debate with the 
young gentleman of the Male High School. It 
could but lead to frivolity, and she was sorry 
to see so many in favor of it. Young ladies 
whose minds are given to boys and frivolity, 
are not the material of which to make a liter- 
ary society. 

As she spoke, Miss Kilrain looked steadily 
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at two members sitting side by side. Both 
had voted for the Debate, and both had been 
seen by Miss Kilrain, one, at least, laughing 
frivolously, in company with—-a boy. The two 
members moving uneasily beneath Miss kil- 
rain’s gaze were Hattie and Miss MacLaurin. 

Miss Kilrain then went on to say that she 
had taught in another school, a school where 
the ideals of Higher 
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er on the rostrum she descended to the 
ranks. 

Miss MacLaurin was deeply interested and 
felt she had a right to be, for these things, 
newspapers and such, were in her family. 
Considering her recognized literary qualifica- 
tions she even had secret aspirations toward 
a position on the staff. On a scrap of paper 








Education were being 
realized by the use of 
Modern Methods. The 
spirit of this school 
had been Earnestness, 
and this spirit had 
found voice ina school 
paper. As a worthier 
tield for the talent she 
recognized in the Pla- 
tonian Society, Miss 
Kilrain now proposed 
that this society start 
a paper, which should 
be the organ for the 
School. 

It was only a sugges- 
tion ; but did it appeal 
to the talent she re- 
cognized before her, 
they could bear in 
mind that she stood 
ready to assist them 
with the advice and 
counsel of one experi- 
enced in the work. 

(joing down stairs 
Miss Kilrain put her 
arm about one of the 
girls, and said it was 
athing she admired 
an earnest young spir- 
it. The girl was Ro- 
salie, who blushed and 
looked embarrassed. 

That meeting was 
the last of the Pla- 
tonian gatherings 
that might be called 


























personally conducted. 

The Platonians hardly 

knew whether they wanted a paper or not, 
when they found themselves full in the 
business of making one. Miss kilrain was 
the head and front of things. She marshalled 
her forces with the air of one who knows 
what she wants. Her forces were that part 
of the Society which had voted against 
the Debate. Miss Kilrain was one who must 
lead, at something; if she could not be lead- 


in class she had surreptitiously tried hei 
hand on a tentative editorial, after this 
fashion: 

‘* It is our desire to state at the start that 
this paper does not intend to dabble in the 
muddy pool of politics.’’ 

Miss MacLaurin heartily endorsed the pro- 
posed paper, and like Miss Kilrain, felt that 
it would be a proper field for unused talent. 
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But her preference for a staff position was 
not consulted. Rosalie, however, became part 
of that body. Rosalie was a favorite with Miss 
Kilrain. Hattie, the hitherto shining light, 
was detailed to secure subscribers. Was this 
all that honors in Algebra, Latin, and Chem- 
istry could do for one? 

Miss MacLaurin found herself on a com- 
mittee for advertisements. By means of ad- 
vertisements, Miss Kilrain proposed to make 
the paper pay for itself. 

The treasurer, because of a proper anxiety 
over this question of expenditure, was chair- 
man; in private life the treasurer was Lucy 

Lucy Berry. 

‘* Write to this address,’’ said Miss Kilrain 
to the committee, giving them a slip of paper. 
‘*T met one of the firm when he was in the 
city last week to see a friend of mine, Pro- 
fessor Bryan, on business.’’ Miss Kilrain al- 
ways gave the details of her private happen- 
ings to her listeners. ‘‘ Just mention my 
name in writing, and say I told you to ask 
for an advertisement.’’ 

The Chairman gave the slip to Miss Mac- 
Laurin to attend to. Miss MacLaurin had seen 
the name before on all the new text-books 
this year introduced into the High School. 

‘** How will I write this ?’’ Emmy Lou in- 
quired of Uncle Charlie that night. ‘‘ This 
letter to the International School Book Com- 
pany ?”’ 

‘* What’s that ?’’ asked Uncle Charlie. 

Emmy Lou explained. 

Uncle Charlie looked interested. ‘‘ Here to 
see Professor Bryan, was he ? H’m. Moving 
against Koenig faster even than I pre- 
dicted.” 

Miss Kilrain had instructed her committee 
further as to what to do. 

‘* You meet me on Saturday,’’ said Lucy to 
Emily, ‘‘and we will do Main Street to- 
gether.”’ 

She met Lucy on Saturday. Lucy had a list 
of places. 

** You-——you’re chairman,’’ said Emmy Lou, 
** you ask i 

It was at the door of the first place on the 
list, a large, open doorway, and it and the 
sidewalk were blocked with boxes and hogs- 
heads and men rolling things into drays. 

Lucy and Emmy Lou went in; they went on 
going in, back through a lane between sacks 
and things stacked high; it was dark and 
cellar-like, and smelled of sugar and molas- 
ses. At last they reached a glass door, which 
was open. Emmy Lou stopped and held back ; 
so did Lucy. 

**You—you’re chairman—’’ said Emmy 
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Lou. It was mean, she felt it was mean, she 
never felt meaner. 

Lucy went forward; she was pretty, her 
cheeks were bright and her hair waved up 
curly despite its braiding. She was blushing. 

A lot of men were at desks, dozens of men 
it seemed at first, though really there were 
four, three standing, one in his shirt sleeves. 
They looked up. 

The fourth man was ina revolving chair; 
he was in shirt sleeves, too, and had a cigar 
in his mouth; his face was red, and his hat 
was on the back of his head. 

‘*Well?’’ said the man, revolving just 
enough to see them. He looked cross. 

Lucy explained. Her cheeks were very red 
now. 

At first the man was testy, he did not seem 
to understand. 

Lucy’s cheeks were redder, so Emmy Lou 
came forward, thinking she might make it 
plainer. She was blushing, too. They both 
explained ; they both gazed at the man eagerly 
while they explained ; they both looked pret- 
ty, but then they did not know that. 

The man wheeled round a little more and 
listened. Then he got up. He pushed his hat 
back and scratched his head and nodded as 
he surveyed them. Then he put a hand in his 
pocket and pursed his lips as he looked down 
on them. 

** And what am I to get, if I give you the 
advertisement ?’’ he inquired. He was smil- 
ing jocosely, and here he pinched Lucy’s 
cheek playfully between a thumb and fore- 
finger. 

Emmy Lou had kept her wits. She carried 
much paraphernalia under her arm. Miss Kil- 
rain had posted them thoroughly as to their 
business. 

‘** And what, then, dol get ?’’ repeated the 
man. 

Emmy Lou was producing a paper. ‘‘ A re- 
ceipt,’’ said Emmy Lou. 

The man shouted. So did the other men. 

Emmy Lou and Lucy were bewildered. 

‘It’s worth the price,’’ said the man. He 
promised them the advertisement, and walked 
back through the cellar-like store with them 
to the outer door. 

‘“Come again,’’ said he. 

On the way to the next place they met Em- 
my Lou’s Uncle Charlie. It was near his office. 
He was a pleasant person to meet down-town, 
as it usually meant a visit to a certain allur- 
ing candy place. He was feeling even now in 
his change pocket as he came up. 

‘* How now,’ said he, ‘‘ and where to ?”’ 

Emmy Lou explained. She had not happened 
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to mention this part about the paper at 
home. 

** What ?”’ said Uncle Charlie, ‘* you have 
been— Say that over again . 

Emmy Lou said it over again. 

No more advertisements were secured that 
morning. No more were solicited. Emmy Lou 
found herself going home with a lump in her 
throat. Uncle Charlie had never spoken to 
her in that tone before. 

Lucy had gone on to her father’s store, as 
Uncle Charlie had suggested she ask permis- 
sion before she seek business farther. 

There were others of Uncle Charlie’s way 
of thinking. On Monday the Platonians were 
requested to meet Professor Koenig in his 
office. Professor Koenig was kindly but final. 
He had just heard of the paper and its meth- 
ods. He had aimed to conduct his school on 
different lines. It was his request that the 
matter be dropped. 

Miss Kilrain was indignant. She was excited ; 
she was excited and unguarded. Miss Kilrain 
said more, perhaps, than she realized. 

** He’s only helping to pull the roof down 
on his own head,”’ said Miss Kilrain; ‘* it’s 
only another proof of his inability to adapt 
himself to Modern Methods.”’ 

Next month was December. The HighSchool 
adjourned for the holidays. But the Platon- 
ians were busy. They were preparing for a 
debate, a debate with the High School boys. 
Professor Koenig had thought it an excellent 
thing, and offered his library to the Society 
for use in preparation, saying that a friendly 
rivalry between the two schools would be an 
excellent and stimulating thing. 

These days Miss Kilrain was holding aloof 
from the Society and its deteriorating tenden- 
cies. She shook her head and looked at the 
members sorrowfully. 

The debate was set for the first Friday in 
the new year. 

One morning in the holidays Uncle Charlie 
looked up from his paper. ** You are going 
to have a new Principal,’’ said he. 
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** New Principal 
Professor Koenig ?”’ 

** Like other classics,’’ said Uncle Charlie, 
he is being put on the shelf. They have 
asked him to resign.”’ 

** And who is the new one ? 
Lou. 

‘“*The gentleman named as likely is Pro- 
fessor Bryan.’’ 

** Oh,’’ said Emmy Lou, *‘ no.”’ 

‘**T am of the opinion, therefore,”’ said Un- 
cle Charlie, ‘‘ that the ‘ Platonian’s Mercu- 
rial Gazette’ will make its appearance yet.”’ 

‘* If it is Professor Bryan,’’ said Emmy Lou, 
**there’s no need of my working any more 
on the Debate.”’ 

** Why not,”’ said Uncle Charlie. 

‘‘Tf it’s Mr. Bryan, he’ll never let them 
come, he thinks they areawful things—boys.’’ 

Miss MacLaurin was right about it; the de- 
bate did not take place. Platonian affairs 
seemed suddenly tame. Would a strictly fem- 
inine Olympus pall ? 

She came into Aunt Cordelia’s room one 
afternoon. ‘‘ There’s to be a dancing club on 
Friday evenings,’’ she explained, ‘‘ and I’m 
invited.”’ 

Which was doubly true, for both William 
and Chester had asked her. She was used to 
having William say he’d come round and go 
along; she had had a boy join her and walk 
home—but this 

‘* You can’t do it all,’’ said Aunt Cordelia 
positively. ‘* That Society keeps you till dark.” 

Emmy Lou knew when Aunt Cordelia’s tones 
were final. She had feared this. She stood, 
fingering the window curtain, irresolute. In 
her heart she felt her literary qualifications 
were not being appreciated in Platonian cir- 
cles anyway. A dancing club—it sounded al- 
Juring. The window was near the bureau with 
its mirror—she stole a look. She was—yes 

she knew now she was pretty. 

Late that afternoon Miss MacLaurin dropped 
a note in the post. It was a note tendering 
her resignation to the Platonian Society. 


’? said Emmy Lou, ‘* and 


*? asked Emmy 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTERS I-IX—In the spring 
of the year that saw the outbreak of the Mexican 
War, Miss Betty Carewe, the daughter of the rich 
old widower, Robert Carewe, comes home to Rouen, 
Indiana, from the Convent school, and captures the 
hearts of all the young men in town. Most sorely 
smitten of all are the two law partners, Tom Van- 
revel and Crailey Gray. Vanrevel, however, has had 
a bitter political quarrel with Miss Betty’s father, 
who has threatened to shoot him should he ever 
catch him trespassing on Carewe property. Crailey 
Gray, on his side, finds as serious an obstacle to 
the furtherance of his suit, in the fact that he is 
already engaged to Miss Fanchon Bareaud. The 
situation is futher complicated by the circumstance 
of Miss Betty’s having confused the two gentle- 
men in her mind—mistaking each of them for the 
other. 

This mistake Crailey Gray is the first to discover 
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—heing apprised of it by the young lady herself, as 
he is escorting her home from the great fire, at which 
she had saved both his life and Vanrevel’s. Instead 
of undeceiving her, he takes adroit advantage of the 
opportunity, to make love to her in the character of 
Vanrevel. 

The next morning Miss Betty’s father flies into a 
Searful rage over the account in the Rouen ‘* Jour- 
nal” of his daughter's heroism and rescue of his bit- 
terest foe, His denunciations naturally serve only 
Surther to raise in Miss Betty's estimation the gen- 
tleman whom she supposes to be the subject of them. 
Mr, Carewe leaves that day for the country, and an 
old friend of the family, Mrs. Tanberry, arrives to 
chaperon his daughter during his absence. That 
evening Vanrevel serenades Miss Betty from her gar- 
den. Miss Betty recognizes the voice, and very prop- 
erly despises the serenader for what she considers his 
infidelity to his betrothed, Miss Bareaud, 


CHAPTER X 
Echoes of a Serenade 


ORE than three gentlemen of Rouen 

wore their hearts in their eyes for 

any fool to gaze upon; but three 
was the number of those who told their love 
before the end of the first week of Mr. Ca- 
rewe’s absence, and told it in spite of Mrs. 
Tanberry’s utmost effort to preserve, at all 
times, a conjunction between herself and Miss 
Betty. For the good lady, foreseeing these 
declarations much more surely than did the 
subject of them, wished to spare her lovely 
charge the pain of listening to them. 

Miss Carewe honored each of the lorn three 
with a few minutes of gravity; but the gen- 
tle refusal prevented never a swain from 
being as truly her follower as before; not 
that she resorted to the poor device of half- 
dismissal, the every-day method of the school- 
girl flirt, who thus keeps the lads in dalliance, 
but because, even for the rejected, it was a 
delight to be near her. For that matter, it 
is said that no one ever had enough of the 
mere looking at her. And her talk was en- 
livening even to the lively, being spiced with 


surprising turns and amiably seasoned with 
the art of badinage. Also, to use the phrase 
of the time, she possessed the accomplish- 
ments—an antiquated charm now on the point 
of disappearing, so carefully has it been 
snubbed under wherever exhibited. The pur- 
suing wraith of the young, it comes to sit, 
a ghost, at every banquet, driving the flower 
of our youth to unheard-of exertions in search 
of escape, to dubious diplomacy, to dismal 
inaction, or to wine; yet time was when they 
set their hearts on ‘‘ the accomplishments.”’ 

Miss Betty Carewe at her harp, ah! it was 
a dainty picture: the clear profile, with the 
dark hair low across the temple, silhouetted 
duskily, in the cool, shadowy room, against 
the open window; the slender figure, one arm 
curving between you and the strings, the 
other gleaming behind it; the delicate little 
sandal stealing from the white froth of silk 
and lace to caress the pedal ; the nimble hands 
fluttering across the long strands, 


“Like white blossoms 
Borne on slanting lines of rain,” 
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and the great gold harp rising to catch a thin 
javelin of sunshine that pierced the vines at 
the window, where the honeysuckles dipped 
to the refrain—it was a picture to return 
many a long year afterward, and thrill the 
reveries of old men who were young then. 
And, following the light cascading ripples of 
the harp, when her low contralto lifted in 
one of the ‘‘ old songs,’’ she often turned in- 
quiringly to see if the listener liked the mu- 
sic, and her brilliant dark eyes would rest on 
his with an appeal that blinded his entranced 
soul. She meant it for the mere indication of 
a friendly wish to suit his tastes, but it looked 
like the divine humility of love. Nobody won- 
dered that General Trumble should fall to 
verse-making in his old age. 

She sketched magnificently. Frank Cheno- 
weth and Tappingham Marsh agreed with 
tears of enthusiasm that ‘‘ magnificently ’’ 
was the only word. They came to this conclu- 
sion as they sat together at the end of a long 
dinner (at which very little had been eaten) 
after a day’s picnic by the river. Miss Ca- 
rewe had been of their company, and Tap- 
pingham and Chenoweth each found his op- 
portunity in the afternoon. The party was 
small, and no one had been able to affect a 
total unconsciousness of the manceuvres of 
the two gentlemen. Even Fanchon Bareaud 
comprehended languidly, though she was more 
blurred than ever, and her far-away eyes be- 
lied the mechanical vivacity of her manner, 
for Crailey was forty miles farther down the 
river, with a fishing-rod neatly packed in a 
leather case. 

Mr. Vanrevel, of course, was not invited; 
no one would have thought of asking him to 
join a small party of which Robert Carewe’s 
daughter was to be a member. But it was hap- 
piness enough for Tom, that night, to lie hid- 
den in the shrubbery, looking up at the stars 
between the leaves, while he listened to her 
harp, and, borne through the open window on 
enchanted airs, the voice of Elizabeth Carewe 
singing ‘‘ Robin Adair.”’ 

rrr 

It was now that the town indulged its live- 
liest spirit; never an evening lacked its jun- 
keting, while the happy folk of Rouen set the 
early summer to music. Serenade, dance, and 
song for them, the light hearts, young and 
old making gay together! It was all laughter, 
either in sunshine or by candle-light, undis- 
turbed by the far thunder below the southern 
horizon, where Zachary Taylor had pitched 
his tents upon the Rio Grande. 

One fair evening, soon after that excursion 
which had proved fatal to the hopes of the 
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handsome Tappingham and of the youthful 
Chenoweth, it was the privilege of Mr. 
Thomas Vanrevel to assist Miss Carewe and 
her chaperon from their carriage, as they 
drove up to a dance at the Bareauds’. This 
good fortune fell only to great deserving, 
for he had spent the last hour lurking out- 
side the house in the hope of performing such 
office for them. , 

Heaven was in his soul, and the breath de- 
parted out of his body, when, after a mo- 
ment of hesitation, Miss Betty’s little lace- 
gauntleted glove was placed in his hand, and 
her slender white slipper shimmered out from 
the lilac and white flounces of her dress, to 
fall like a benediction, he thought, on each 
of the carriage steps. 

It was the age of wreaths; they wreathed 
the muses, the seasons, and their speech; so 
the women wore wreaths in their hair, and 
Miss Betty’s that night was of marguerites. 
‘* Read your fortune in them all,’’ whispered 
Tom’s heart, ‘‘ and of whomsoever you wish 
to learn, every petal will say ‘ He loves you,’ 
and none declare ‘ He loves you not!’ ’’ 

She bowed slightly, but did not speak to him, 
which was, perhaps, a better reception than 
that accorded the young man by her compan- 
ion. *‘ Oh, it’s you, is it!’’ was Mrs. Tan- 
berry’s courteous observation as she canted 
the vehicle in her descent. She looked sharply 
at Miss Betty, and even the small glow of the 
carriage lamps showed that the girl’s cheeks 
had flushed very red. Mr. Vanrevel, on the 
contrary, was pale. 

They stood for a moment in awkward silence, 
while, from the lighted house where the fly- 
ing figures circled, came the waltz, “ J dreamt 
that I dwe-helt in ma-har-ble halls.’’ And 
Tom’s own dreams were much wilder than the 
gypsy girl’s. He knew they were; yet he spoke 
out bravely: 

*« Will you dance the first two with me ?”’ 

Miss Betty bit her lip, frowned, turned away, 
and, vouchsafing no reply, walked toward the 
house with her eyes fixed on the ground; but 
just as they reached the door she flashed over 
him a look that scorched him from head to 
foot and sent his spirits down through the 
soles of his boots to excavate a grotto in the 
depths of the earth, so charged it was with 
wrathful pity and contempt. 

‘*Yes!’’ she said abruptly, and followed Mrs. 
Tanberry to the dressing-room. 

The elder lady shook her head solemnly as 
she emerged from the heroic folds of a yel- 
low silk cloak. ‘‘ Ah, Princess,’’ she said, 
touching the girl’s shoulder with her jeweled 
hand, ‘‘'I told you I was a very foolish wom- 














an, and I am, but not so foolish as to offer ad- 
vice often. Yet, believe me, it won’t do. I 
think that is one of the greatest young men 
I ever knew, and it’s a pity—but it won’t 
do.”’ 

Miss Betty kept her face away from her 
guardian for a moment. No inconsiderable 
amount of information had drifted to her, 
from here and there, regarding the career of 
Crailey Gray; and she thought how intensely 
she would have hated any person in the world 
except Mrs. Tanberry for presuming to think 
she needed to be warned against the charms 
of this serenading lady-killer who was the 
property of another girl. 

** You must teach him so,I think,’’ ventured 
Mrs. Tanberry gently. 

At that Betty turned to her and said sharply : 

‘* Twill. After this, please let us never speak 
of him again.”’ 

A slow nod of the other’s turbaned head in- 
dicated the gravest acquiescence. She saw 
that her companion’s cheeks were still crim- 
son. ‘‘ I understand,’’ said she. 

A buzz of whispering like a July beetle fol- 
lowed Miss Carewe and her partner about the 
room during the next dance. How had Tom 
managed it ? Had her father never told her ? 
Who had dared to introduce them ? Fanchon 
was the only one who knew; and, as she whirled 
by them with Will Cummings, she raised her 
absent glance long enough to give Tom an 
affectionate and warning shake of the head. 

Tom did not see this; Miss Carewe did. Alas! 
She smiled upon him instantly and looked 
deep into his eyes. It was the third time. 

She was not afraid of this man-flirt ; he was 
to be settled with once and forever; she in- 
tended to avenge both Fanchon and herself; 
and yet it is a hazardous game, this piercing 
of eye with eye, because the point which 
seeks to penttrate may soften and melt, and 
leave one defenseless. For perhaps ten sec- 
onds that straight look lasted, while it seemed 
to her that she read clear into the soul of 
him, and to behold it, through some befool- 
ing magic, as strong, tender, wise, and true, 
as his outward appearance would have made 
an innocent stranger believe him; for he 
looked all these things, she admitted that 
much; and he had an air of distinction and re- 
source beyond any she had ever known; even 
in the wild scramble for her kitten he had 
not lost it. And so, for ten seconds, which 
may be a long time, she saw a man such as 
she had dreamed ; and she did not believe her 
sight, because she had no desire to be as 
credulous as the others, to be as easily cheat- 
ed as that poor Fanchon! 
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It was now that the luckless Tom found his 
own feet beautiful on the mountains, and, 
treading the heights with airy steps, appeared 
to himself asa wonderful and glorified being — 
he was waltzing with Miss Betty ! He breathed 
the entrancing wordsto himself, over and over ; 
it was true, he was waltzing with Miss Betty 
Carewe! Her glove lay warm and light within 
his own; his fingers clasped that ineffable 
lilac and white brocade waist. At times her 
hair came within an inch of his cheek, and 
then he rose outright from the hilltops and 
floated in a golden mist. The glamor of which 
the Incroyable had planned to tell her some 
day surrounded Tom, and it seemed to him 
that the whole world was covered with a 
beautiful light like a carpet, which was but 
the radiance of this adorable girl whom his 
gloves and coat-sleeve were permitted to 
touch. When the music stopped, they followed 
in the train of other couples seeking the cool- 
ness of out of doors for the interval, and 
Tom’s soul laughed at all other men with 
illimitable condescension. 

‘* Stop here,’’ she said as they reached the 
open gate. He was walking out of it, his head 
in the air, and Miss Betty on his arm. Appar- 
ently he would have walked straight across 
the state. It was the happiest moment he had 
ever known. 

He wanted to say something wonderful to 
her; his speech should be like the music and 
glory and fire that was in him; therefore it 
was a shock to hear himself remarking, with 
an inanity of utterance that sickened him, 
** Oh, here’s the gate; isn’t it ?”’ 

Her answer was a short, scornful laugh. 
‘‘ You mean you wish to persuade me that 
you had forgotten it was there ?”’ 

‘* T did not see it,’’ he protested lamentably. 

‘No ?”’ 

‘*T wasn’t thinking of it.’’ 

‘‘Indeed! You were lost 
of a 

‘* Of you!’’ he said before he could check 
himself. 

‘* Ah!’’ Her tone was as quietly contemp- 
tuous as she could make it. ‘‘ How very candid 
of you! May I ask are you quite convinced 
that speeches of that sort are always toa 
lady’s liking ?”’ 

‘* No,’’ he answered humbly, and hung his 
head. Then she flung the question at him 
abruptly : 

‘* Was it you who came to sing in our gar- 
den ?”’ 

There was a long pause, and then a profound 
sigh came tremulously from the darkness, like 
a sad and tender confession. ‘‘ Yes.”’ 
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‘*T thought so!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Tanberry thought it was some one else; but 
I knew that it was you.”’ 

** Yes, you are right,’’ he said quietly. ‘‘ It 
was I. It was my only way to tell you what 
you know now.’’ 

‘*Of course!’’ She set this aside with the 
two words and the slightest gesture of her 
hand. ‘‘ It was a song made for another girl, 
I believe ?’’ she asked lightly, and, with an 
icy smile, inquired farther: ‘‘ For the one— 
the one before the last, I understand ?’’ 

He lifted his head, surprised. ‘‘ What has 
that to do with it ? The music was made for 
you, and it was the music that spoke for me. 
3ut then, I think all music was made for 
you.”’ 

** Leave the music out of it, if you please,”’ 
she said impatiently. ‘‘ Your talents make 
you modest. No doubt you consider it un- 
maidenly in meto have referred to the serenade 
before you spoke of it; but I am not one to 
cast down my eyes and let it pass. No, nor 
one too sweet to face the truth either!’’ she 
cried with sudden passion. ‘‘ To sing that 
song in the way you did, meant—oh, you 
thought I would flirt with you! What right 
had you to come with such a song to me ?”’ 

Tom meant only to disclaim the presump- 
tion, so far from his thoughts, that his song 
had moved her; for he could see that her at- 
tack was prompted by her inexplicable im- 
pression that he had assumed the attitude of 
a conqueror; but his explanation began un- 
fortunately. 

‘* Forgive me,’’ he begged. ‘‘ Ithinkyouhave 
completely misunderstood; you thought it 
meant something I did not intend at all, 
and——”’ 

‘* What !’’ she exclaimed, and her eyes blazed, 
for at that moment she beheld him as the 
arrant sneak of the world. He, the lady- 
killer, with his hypocritical air of strength 
and melancholy sweetness, the leader of 
drunken revels, and, by reputation, the town 
Lothario and Light-o’-Love, under promise 
of marriage to Fanchon Bareaud, had tried 
to make love to another girl, and now his 
cowardice in trying to disclaim what he had 
done lent him the insolence to say to this 
other: ‘‘ My child, you are betrayed by your 
youth and conceit ; you exaggerate my mean- 
ing. I had no intention to distinguish you by 
coquetting with you!’’ This was her inter- 
pretation of him, and her indignation was not 
lessened by the inevitable conclusion that he, 
who had been through so many scenes with 
women, secretly found her simplicity divert- 
ing. Miss Betty had a little of. her father in 


her; while it was part of her youth, too, that 
of all things she could least endure the shad- 
ow of a smile at her own expense. 

** Oh, oh!’’ she cried, her voice trembling 
with anger. ‘‘I suppose your bad heart is 
half choked with your laughter at me.”’ 

She turned from him swiftly, and left him. 
She almost ran into the house, and hurried to 
a seat by Mrs. Tanberry, nestling to her like 
ayoung sapling ona hillside. Instantaneously, 
several gentlemen, who had hastily acquitted 
themselves of various obligations in order to 
seek her, sprang forward to greet her, so 
that when the stricken Tom, dazed and con- 
founded by his evil luck, followed her at 
about five paces, he found himself confronted 
by an impenetrable abatis formed by the 
spiked tails of the coats of General Trumble, 
Madrillon, Tappingham Marsh, Cummings, 
and Jefferson Bareaud. Laughter and sally 
from Miss Carewe rang out within this for- 
tification; her color was high and her eyes 
sparkled never more brightly. 

Flourish and alarums sounded for a quad- 
rille. Each of the semicircle, firmly elbowing 
his neighbor, begged the dance of Miss Betty, 
but Tom was himself again, and laid a long, 
strong hand on Madrillon’s shoulder, pressed 
him quietly aside, and said: 

** Forgive me. Miss Carewe has honored me 
by the promise of this quadrille.’’ 

He bowed, offering his arm; and none of 
them was too vain to envy that bow and ges- 
ture. 

For a moment he remained waiting. Miss 
Carewe rose slowly, and, directly facing him, 
said in composed and even voice: ‘* You force 
me to beg you never to address me again.’’ 

She placed her hand on the General’s arm, 
turning her back squarely upon Tom. 

In addition to those who heard, many per- 
sons in that part of the rooni saw the affront, 
and paused in arrested attitudes; others, ob- 
serving these, turned inquiringly, so that sud- 
den silence fell, broken only by the voice of 
Miss Betty as she moved away, talking cheer- 
ily to the General. Tom was left standing 
alone in the broken semicircle. 

Every eye wandered from her to him and 
back again; then every one began to talk has- 
tily about nothing. The young man’s humili- 
ation was public. 

He went to the door under cover of the 
movement of the various couples to find 
places in the quadrille, yet every sidelong 
glance in the room still rested upon him, and 
he knew it. He remained in the hall, alone, 
through that dance, and at its conclusion 
walked slowly through the rooms, speaking 














to people here and there, as though nothing 
had happened; but when the music sounded 
again he went to the dressing-room, found his 
hat and cloak, and left the house. For a while 
he stood on the opposite side of the street, 
watching the lighted windows, and twice he 
caught sight of the lilac and white brocade, 
the dark hair, and the wreath of marguer- 
ites. Then, with a hot pain in his breast, and 
the step of a grenadier, he marched down 
the street. 

In the carriage Mrs. Tanberry took Betty’s 
hand in hers. ‘‘ I’ll do as you wish, child,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ and never speak to you of him 
again as long as I live—except this once. I 
think it was best for his own sake as well as 
yours, but——’’ 

‘*He needed a lesson,’’ interrupted Miss 

3etty wearily. She had danced long and hard ; 
and she was very tired. 

Mrs. Tanberry’s staccato laugh came out 
irrepressibly. ‘‘ All the vagabonds do, Prin- 
cess,’’ she cried. ‘‘ And I think they are get- 
ting it.’’ 

‘*No, no; I don’t mean——’ 

‘* We’ve turned their heads, my dear, be- 
tween us—you and I—and we’|I have to turn 
"em again, or they’ll break their necks look- 
ing over their shoulders at us, the owls!”’ 
She pressed the girl’s hand affectionately. 
‘* But you’ll let me say something just once, 
and forgive me because we're the same foolish 
age, you know. It’s only this: the next young 
man you suppress, take him off in a corner. 
Lead him away from the crowd, where he 
won’t have to stand and let them look at him 
afterwards. That’s all, my dear, and you 
mustn’t mind.’’ 

‘*I’m not sorry,’’ said Miss Betty hotly. 
‘*T’m not sorry.’’ 

** No, no,’’ said Mrs. Tanberry soothingly. 
‘‘It was better this time to do just what 
you did. I’d have done it myself, to make 
quite sure he would keep away—because I 
like him.”’ 

‘‘1’m not sorry,”’ said Miss Betty again, 
and ‘‘ I’m not sorry,’’ she repeated and re- 
iterated to herself after Mrs. Tanberry had 
gone to bed. She sank into a chair in the 
library with a book, and ‘‘ I’m not sorry,’’ 
she whispered, as the open, unread page 
blurred before her. ‘‘ I’m not sorry.’’ He had 
needed his lesson; but she had to bear the 
recollection of how white his face went when 
he received it. Her affront had put about him 
a strange loneliness; the one figure with the 
stilled crowd staring; it had made a pic- 
ture from which her mind’s eye had been un- 
able to escape, danced she never so hard and 
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late. Unconsciously, Robert Carewe’s daugh- 
ter had avenged the other lonely figure which 
had stood in lonely humiliation before the 
staring eyes. 

‘**1’m not sorry!’’ Ah, did they think it was 
in her to hurt any living thing in the world ? 
The book dropped from her lap, and she 
bowed her head upon her hands. ‘‘ I’m not 
sorry!’’—and tears upon the small lace 
gauntlets. 

She saw them, and with an incoherent ex- 
clamation, half self-pitying, half impatient, 
ran out to the stars above her garden. 

She was there for perhaps half an hour, and 
just before she returned to the house she did 
a singular thing. 

Standing where all was clear to the sky, 
where she had stood after her talk with the 
Incroyable, when he had bid her look to the 
stars, she raised her arms to them again, and 
her face, pale with a great tenderness, up- 
lifted. 

** You, you, you!’’ she whispered. ‘‘ J love 
you ! 9? 

And yet it was to nothing definite, to no 
man, nor outline of a man, to no phantom, 
nor dream-lover, that she spoke; neither to 
him she had affronted, nor to him who had 
bidden her look to the stars. Nor was it to 
the stars themselves. 

She returned slowly and thoughtfully to the 
house, wondering what she had meant. 


CHAPTER XI 
A Voice in a Garden 


CRAILEY returned the next day, with a new 
poem, but no fish. He came, late in the after- 
noon, humming cheerfully to himself, and, 
dropping his rod in a corner of Tom’s office, 
laid the poem on the desk before his partner, 
produced a large, newly-replenished flask, 
opened it, stretched himself comfortably upon 
a capacious horse-hair sofa, drank a deep 
draught, chuckled softly, and requested Mr. 
Vanrevel to set the rhymes to music imme- 
diately. 

‘* Try it on your instrument,’’ he said. ‘‘ It’s 
a simple verse about nothing but stars, and 
you can work it out in twenty minutes with 
the guitar.’’ 

‘It is broken,’’ said Tom, not looking up 
from his work. 

‘* Broken! When ?”’ 

** Last night.’”’ 

‘* Who broke it ?”’ 

‘* Tt fell from the table in my room.”’ 

‘* How ? Easily mended, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘*] think I shall not play it soon again.’’ 
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Crailey swung his long legs off the sofa and 
abruptly sat upright. ‘‘ What’s this ?’’ he 
asked gravely. 

Tom pushed his papers away from him, rose 
and went to the dusty window that looked 
to the west, where, at the end of the long 
street, the sun was setting behind the ruin 
of charred timbers on the bank of the shin- 
ing river. 

“*It seems that I played once too often,’’ 
he said. 

Crailey was thoroughly astonished. There 
was no pettishness in Tom, he knew, and it 
was therefore difficult to accept his dec- 
laration seriously. He took a long affection- 
ate pull at the flask, and offered it to his 
partner. 

**No,”’ said Tom, turning to him with a 
troubled face, ‘‘ and if I were you I wouldn’t, 
either. These fishing trips of yours——’’ 

‘* Fishing!’’ Crailey laughed. ‘‘ Trips of a 
poetaster. It’s then I write best, and write 
I will. There’s a poem, and a damned good 
one, too, old preacher, in every gill of whiskey, 
and I’m the lad that can extract it. And 
what’s better than to be out in the open— 
all by yourself in the woods, or on the river ? 
Think of the long nights alone with the glory 
of heaven and a good demijohn. Why, a man’s 
thoughts are like actors performing in the 
air, and all the crowding stars for audience. 
You know in your soul you’d rather have me 
out there, going it all by myself, than rais- 
ing thunder over town. And you know, too, 
it doesn’t tell on me; it doesn’t show! You 
couldn’t guess, to save your life, how much 
I’ve had to-day, now could you ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ returned the other, ‘‘ I could.’’ 

** Well, well,”’ said Crailey good-naturedly, 
‘we weren’t talking of me.’’ He set down 
the flask, went to his friend, and dropped a 
hand lightly on his shoulder. ‘‘ What made 
you break the guitar ? Tell me.”’ 

** What makes you think I broke it ?’’ asked 
his partner sharply. 

** Tell me why you did it,’’ said Crailey. 

And Tom told him, pacing the room, while 
Crailey stood in silence, looking him eagerly 
in the eye whenever Tom turned his way. The 
listener interrupted seldom; once it was to 
exclaim: 

** But you haven’t really explained why you 
broke the guitar ?”’ 

*** Tf thine eye offend thee, pluck it out!’ 
I ought to have cut off the hands that played 
to her.”’ 

** And cut your throat for singing to her? ”’ 

** She was right,’’ the other answered, strid- 
ing up and down the room. ‘‘ Right—a thou- 


sand times!—in everything she did. That I 
should even approach her was an unspeakable 
insolence. I had forgotten, and so, possibly, 
had she; but I have not even been properly 
introduced to her.’’ 

** No, you hadn’t; that’s true,’’ observed 
Crailey reflectively. ‘‘ You don’t seem to have 
much to reproach her with, Tom.’’ 

** Reproach her!’’ cried the other. ‘‘ That 
I should dream she would have anything to 
do with me, speak to me, or countenance me 
in any way, was to cast a doubt on her loy- 
alty as a daughter. From her point of view 
it was nothing short of an insult. She was 
right, I say! And she did the only thing she 
could do—rebuked me before them all. No 
one ever merited what he got more roundly 
than I deserved that. Who was I, in her eyes, 
that I should come besieging her with my im- 
portunities; who but her father’s worst en- 
emy ? She was right— right in everything! I 
deserved far worse at her hands than she 
gave me!”’ 

Deep anxiety knitted Crailey’s brow. ‘‘I 
understood she knew of the quarrel,’’ he 
said thoughtfully. ‘‘I saw that, the other 
evening when I helped her out of the crowd. 
She spoke of it on the way home, I remem- 
ber ; but how did she know that you were Van- 
revel ? No one in town would be apt to men- 
tion you to her.”’ 

** No; but she did know, you see.”’ 

** Yes,’’ he returned slowly. ‘‘ So it seems! 
Probably her father asked her to avoid you, 
and described you, so that she recognized you 
as the man who caught the kitten.” He paused, 
picked up the flask, and again applied himself 
to its contents, his eyes peering over the up- 
tilted vessel at Tom, who continued to pace 
up and down the length of the office. After 
a time, Crailey, fumbling in his coat, found a 
long cheroot, and, as he lit it, inquired cas- 
ually: 

** Do you remember if she addressed you by 
name ?’’ 

**T think not,’’ Tom answered, halting. 
‘* What does it matter ?”’ 

Crailey drew a deep breath. 

** Tt doesn’t,’’ he returned. 

‘She knew me well enough,’’ Tom said 
sadly, as he resumed his sentry go. 

‘* Yes,’’ repeated Crailey deliberately. ‘‘ So 
it seems; so it seems!’’ He blew a long 
parasol of smoke up into the air above him, 
and softly murmured again, ‘‘ So it seems; 
so it seems! ’’ 

Silence fell, broken only by the sound of 
Tom’s footsteps, until, presently, some one 
informally shouted his name from the street 


































































below. It was Will Cummings, passing the 
time of day; and when Tom turned from the 
window, after answering him, Crailey, his 
poem and his flask were gone. 

rrr 

That evening Vanrevel sat in the dusty 
office, driving himself to his work with a sharp 
goad. He had a hard problem before him, a 
case in which he would have preferred the 
opposite side, and as he took up the details, 
one by one, each that he surmounted was at 
the cost of a battle with himself. For there 
was a face that came between him and all 
else in the world, and a voice that sounded 
always in his ears. But he fought the fight, 
to an end, and the work was done before he 
rose from his chair, though he showed a hag- 
gard visage as he bent above his candles to 
blow them out. 

It was eleven o’clock. Crailey had not come 
back, and Tom knew that his light-hearted 
friend would not return for many hours; and 
so, having no mind to read, and no belief that 
he could if he tried, he went out to walk the 
streets. He went down to the river first, and 
stood for a little while gazing at the ruins of 
the two warehouses, and that was like a man 
with a headache beating his skull against a 
wall. As he stood on the blackened wharf, he 
saw how the charred beams rose above him 
against the sky, like a gallows, and it seemed 
to him that nothing could have been a better 
symbol, for here he had hanged his self-re- 
spect. ‘‘ Reproach her!’’ He, who had so 
displayed his imbecility before her! Had he 
been her father’s best friend, he should have 
had too great a sense of shame to dare to 
speak to her after that night when her quiet 
intelligence had ‘exhibited him to himself, and 
to all the world, as naught else than a fool 
—and a noisy one at that! 

He retraced his steps—a tall, gray figure 
moving slowly through the blue darkness, and 
his lips formed the heartsick shadow of a 
smile when he found that he had uncon- 
sciously turned into Carewe Street. Presently 
he came to a gap in a hedge, through which 
he had sometimes stolen to hear the sound of 
a harp and a girl’s voice singing ; but he did 
not enter there to-night, though he paused 
a moment, his head bowed on his breast. 

There came the sound of voices. They seemed 
to be moving toward the hedge, toward the 
gap where he had paused—one, a man’s, 
eager, quick, but very musical; the other, a 
girl’s, a rich and clear contralto that passed 
into Tom’s soul like a psalm of rejoicing and 
like a scimitar of flame. He shivered, and 
moved away quickly, but not before the man’s 
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voice, somewhat louder for the moment, came 
distinctly from the other side of the hedge: 

‘* After all,’’ said the voice, with a ripple 
of laughter, ‘‘ after all, weren’t you a little 
hard on that poor Mr. Gray ?”’ 

Tom did not understand; but he knew the 
voice. It was that of Crailey Gray. 

ee 

He heard the same voice again, that night, 
and again stood unseen. Two hours later he 
was still tramping the streets on his lonely 
rounds, when he chanced to pass the Rouen 
House, which hostelry bore, to the uninitiat- 
ed eye, the appearance of having closed its 
doors upon all hospitalities for the night, 
in strict compliance with the law of the city 
fathers; yet a slender wand of bright light 
might be discovered underneath the bar-room 
street door. From within the merry retreat 
issued an uproar of shouting, raucous laugh- 
ter, and the pounding of glasses on tables, 
heralding ali too plainly the hypocrisy of the 
landlord, and possibly that of the city fathers 
also. Tom knew what company was gathered 
there— gamblers, truckmen, drunken farm- 
ers, men from the river steamers making riot 
while their boats lay at the wharf, with a 
motley gathering of good-for-nothings of 
the back-alleys and tippling clerks from the 
Main Street stores. There came loud cries 
for a song, and in answer the voice of 
Crailey rose over the general din, somewhat 
hoarse, and never so musical when he sang 
as when he spoke, yet so vibrant with dra- 
matic tenderness that the noise fell away at 
once, and the roysterers sat quietly to listen. 
This was not the first time Ben Jonson’s 
song had stilled a disreputable company. 

“Drink to me only with thine eyes 
And I will pledge with mine.” 

Perhaps, just then, Vanrevel would have 
wished to hear him sing anything in the world 
rather than that, for on Crailey’s lips it car- 
ried too much meaning to-night, after the 
voice in the garden. And Tom lingered no 
more near the betraying sliver of light be- 
neath the door than he had by the gap in the 
hedge, but went steadily on his way. 

Not far from the hotel he passed a small 
building brightly lighted and echoing with un- 
usual clamors of industry—the office of the 
‘* Rouen Journal.’’ The presses were going, 
and Mr. Cummings’s thin figure crossed and 
re-crossed the windows, while his voice could 
be heard energetically bidding his assistants 
to ‘‘ look alive,’’ so that Tom imagined that 
something might have happened between the 
Neuces River and the Rio Grande; but he did 
not stop to ask the journalist, for he desired 
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to behold the face of none of his friends un- 
til he had fought out some things with him- 
self. So he strode on toward nowhere. 

rrr 

Day was breaking when Mr. Gray climbed 
the stairs to his room. There were two flights, 
the ascent of the first of which occupied 
about half an hour of Crailey’s valuable time; 
and it might have taken more of it, or possi- 
bly consumed the greater part of the morn- 
ing, had he received no assistance. But, as he 
reclined to meditate upon the first landing, 
another man entered the hallway from with- 
out, ascended quickly, and Crailey became 
pleasantly conscious that two strong hands 
had lifted him to his feet, and, presently, that 
he was being borne aloft upon the newcomer’s 
back. It seemed quite a journey, yet the mo- 
tion was soothing, so he made no effort to 
open his eyes, until he found himself gently 
deposited upon the couch in his own chamber, 
when he smiled amiably, and, looking up, dis- 
covered his partner standing over him. 

Tom was very pale, and there were deep vio- 
let scrawls beneath his eyes. For once in his 
life he had come home later than Crailey. 

‘* First time, you know,’’ said Crailey with 
difficulty. ‘‘ You’ll admit first time completely 
incapable ? Often needed guiding hand, but 
never—quite—before.”’ 

‘** Yes,’’ said Tom quietly, ‘‘ it is the first 
time I ever saw you quite finished.’’ 

‘* Think must be growing old, and constitu- 
tion refuses to bear it. Disgraceful be seen in 
condition, yet celebration justified. H’rah for 
the news!’’ He waved his hand wildly. ‘* Old 
red, white, and blue! American eagle, now 
kindly proceed to scream ! Star-spangled ban- 
ner intends streaming to all the trade winds! 
Sea to sea! Glorious victories on political 
thieving exhibition—no, expedition! Every- 
body not responsible for the trouble to go and 
get himself patriotically killed! ’’ 

** What do you mean ?”’ 

‘* Water!’’ said the other feebly. Tom 
brought him the pitcher, and Crailey, setting 
his hot lips to it, drank long and deeply ; then, 
with his friend’s assistance, he moistened a 
towel heavily and tied it round his head. 
** All right very soon, and sober again,’’ he 
muttered, and lay back upon the pillow, with 
eyes tightly closed in an intense effort to 
concentrate his will. When he opened them 
again, four or five minutes later, they had 
marvelously cleared, and his look was self- 
contained and sane. 

‘* Haven’t you heard the news ?’’ He spoke 
much more easily now. ‘‘ It came at midnight 
to the ‘ Journal.’ ”’ 


** No; I’ve been walking in the country.’’ 

** The Mexicans crossed the Rio Grande on 
the 26th of last month, captured Captain 
Thornton, and murdered Colonel Crook. That 
means war is sure.”’ 

‘*Tt has been sure for a long time,’’ said 
Tom. ‘* Polk has forced it from the first.’’ 

‘* Then it’s a devil of a pity he can’t be the 
only man to die.”’ 

‘* Have they called for volunteers ?’’ asked 
Tom, going toward the door. 

** No; but if the news is true they will.’’ 

**T hope so,’’ said Tom, and as he reached 
the hallway he paused. ‘‘ Can I help you to 
undress ?”’ 

‘* Certainly not.’’ Crailey sat up indignant- 
ly. *‘ Can’t you see that I’m perfectly sober ? 
lt was the merest temporary fit, and I’ve 
shaken it off. Don’t you see ?’’ He got upon 
his feet, staggered, but shook himself like a 
dog coming out of the water, and came to 
the door with infirm steps. 

‘** You’re going to bed, aren’t you ?’’ asked 
Tom. ‘‘ You’d much better.”’ 

** No,’’ answered Crailey. ‘‘ Are you ?”’ 

‘* No. I’m going to work.’”’ 

** You’ve been up all night, too, haven’t 
you ?”’ Crailey put his hand on the other’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ Were you hunting for me ?”’ 

** No; not last night.’’ 

Crailey lurched suddenly, and Tom caught 
him about the waist to steady him. 

‘* Sweethearting, tippling, vingt-et-wn, or 
poker, eh, Tom ?’’ he shouted thickly with a 
wild laugh. ‘‘ Ha, ha, old smug-face, up to 
my bad tricks at last!’’ But, recovering him- 
self immediately, he pushed the other off at 
arm’s length, and slapped himself smartly on 
the brow. ‘‘ Never mind; all right, all right 
—only a bad wave now and then. A walk will 
make me more a man than ever.’’ 

‘** You’d much better go to bed, Crailey.’’ 

‘*T can’t. I’m going to change my clothes 
and go out.”’ 

sé Why ? ? 

Crailey did not answer, but at that moment 
the Catholic church bell, summoning the faith- 
ful to mass, pealed Joudly on the morning air, 
and the steady glance of Tom Vanrevel rest- 
ed thoughtfully upon the reckless eyes of the 
man beside him, as they listened together to 
its insistent call. Tom said gently, almost 
timidly: 

** You have an—engagement ?”’ 

This time the answer came briskly. ‘‘ Yes. 
I promised to take Fanchon to the cemetery 
before breakfast, to place some flowers on the 
grave of the little brother who died. This 
happens to be his birthday.’ 




















It was Tom who averted his eyes, not Crailey. 
‘* Then you’d best hurry,’’ he said hesitat- 
ingly. ‘‘ I mustn’t keep you,’’ and went down- 
stairs to his office with flushed cheeks, a hang- 
ing head, and an expression which would have 
led a stranger, seeing him thus, to believe 
that he had just been caught in a lie. 

He went to the Main Street window, and 
seated himself upon the ledge, the only one 
in the room not too dusty for occupation, for 
here, at this hour, Tom had taken his place 
every morning since Elizabeth Carewe had 
come from the convent. The window was a 
coign of vantage commanding the corner of 
Carewe and Main Streets. Some distance west 
of the corner, the Catholic church cast its 
long shadow across Main Street, and, in or- 
der to enter the church, a person who lived 
upon Carewe Street must pass this corner, or 
else make a half-mile detour and approach 
from the other direction—which the person 
never did. Tom had thought it out the first 
night that the image of Miss Betty had kept 
him awake (and that was the first night Miss 
Carewe spent in Rouen). The St. Mary’s girl 
would be sure to go to mass every day, and 
that was why the window ledge was dusted 
the next morning. 

The glass doors of the little corner drug 
store caught the early sun of the hot May 
morning and became like sheets of polished 
brass. A farmer’s wagon rattled down the 
dusty street. A group of Irish waitresses 
from the hotel made the board walk rattle 
under their hurried steps as they went toward 
the church, talking busily one to another; 
and a blinking youth in his shirt sleeves, who 
wore the air of one newly, and unwillingly, 
risen, began to throw open the shutters of 
Madrillon’s bank. A moment later Tom heard 
Crailey come lightly down the stairs, sure of 
foot and humming lightly to himself. The door 
of the office was closed; Crailey did not look 
in, but presently appeared, smiling, trim, im- 
maculate, all in white linen, on the opposite 
side of the street, and offered badinage to 
the boy who toiled at the shutters. 

The bell had almost ceased to ring when a 
lady, dressed plainly in black, but graceful 
and tall, came rapidly out of Carewe Street, 
turned at the corner by the little drug store, 
and went toward the church. The boy was 
left staring, for Crailey’s banter broke off in 
the middle of a word. 

He overtook her on the church steps and 
they went in together. 


That afternoon Fanchon Bareaud told Tom 
how beautiful her betrothed had been to 
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her; he had brought her a great bouquet of 
violets and lilies, and had taken her to the 
cemetery to place them on the grave of her 
baby brother, whose birthday it was. Tears 
came to Fanchon’s eyes as she spoke of her 
lover’s goodness, and of how wonderfully he 
had talked as they stood beside the little 
mound. 

‘* He was the only one who remembered that 
this was poor tiny Jean’s birthday,’’ she said, 
and sobbed. ‘‘ He came just after breakfast 
and asked me to go out there with him.’’ 


CHAPTER XII 
The Room in the Cupola 


Mr. CAREWE returned one warm afternoon 
by the six o’clock boat, which was sometimes 
a day late and sometimes a few hours early, 
the latter contingency arising, as in the pres- 
ent instance, when the owner was aboard. 
Nelson drove him from the wharf to the bank, 
where he conferred briefly, in an undertone, 
with Eugene Madrillon, after which Eugene 
sent anote containing three words to Tap- 
pingham Marsh. Marsh tore up the note and 
sauntered over to the club, where he found 
General Trumble and Jefferson Bareaud ami- 
cably discussing a pitcher of cherry bounce. 

‘* He has come,’’ said Tappingham, pleased 
to find the pair the only occupants of the 
place. ‘*‘ He saw Madrillon, and there’s a ses- 
sion to-night.’’ 

‘‘ Praise the Lord!’’ exclaimed the stout 
General, rising to his feet. ‘‘I’ll see old 
Chenoweth at once. My fingers have the 
itch.’’ 

‘** And mine too,’’ said Bareaud. ‘‘ I’d be- 
gun to think we’d never have a go with him 
again.”’ 

“ You must see that Crailey comes. We want 
a full table. Drag him by the hair of his head 
if you can’t get him any other way. ”’ 

‘* He won’t need urging,’’ said Jefferson. 

‘* But he cut us last time.”’ 

** He won’t cut to-night. What hour ?’’ 

‘* Nine,’’ answered Tappingham. “‘ It’s to 
be a full sitting, remember.’’ 

‘** Don’t fear for us,’’ laughed Trumble. 

‘* Nor for Crailey,” added Jefferson. “ After 
so long avacation you couldn’t keep him away 
if you chained him to the court-house pillars ; 
he’d tear ’em in two!”’ 

‘* Here’s to our better fortune, then! ”’ said 
the old soldier, filling a glass for Tapping- 
ham; and ‘‘ Here’s to our better fortunes!’’ 
echoed the young men, pouring off the gentle 
liquor heartily. Having thus made libation to 
their particular god, the trio separated. 
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But Jefferson did not encounter the alacrity 
of acceptance he expected in Crailey, when he 
found him half an hour afterward at the hotel 
bar. Indeed, at first Mr. Gray not only re- 
fused outright to go, but seriously urged the 
same course upon Jefferson; moreover, his 
remonstrance was offered in such evident good 
faith that Bareaud, in the act of swallowing 
one of his large doses of quinine, paused with 
only half the powder down his throat, gazing, 
nonplussed, at his prospective brother-in-law. 

‘* My immortal soul!’’ he gasped. ‘‘ Is this 
Crailey Gray ? What’s the trouble ?”’ 

“ Nothing,” answered Crailey quietly. “Only, 
don’t go; you’ve lost enough.”’ 

** Well, you’re a beautiful one!’’ Jefferson 
exclaimed with an incredulous laugh. “ You’re 
a master hand; you, to talk about losing 
enough!’’ 

**T know, I know,’’ Crailey began, shaking 
his head, ‘* but———’’ 

** You’ve promised Fanchon never to go 
again, and you’re afraid Miss Betty will see 
or hear us and tell her you were there.”’ 

** 1 don’t know Miss Carewe.’’ 

** Then you needn’t fear; besides, she’l] be 
out when we come and asleep when we go. 
She will never know we’ve been in the house.” 

‘*That has nothing to do with it,’’ said 
Crailey impatiently, and he was the more 
earnest because he remembered the danger- 
ous geography of the Carewe house, which 
made it impossible for anyone to leave the 
cupola room except by the long hall which 
passed certain doors. ‘‘I will not go, and, 
what’s more, I promised Fanchon I’d try to 
keep you out of it hereafter.’’ 

‘* Lord, but we’re virtuous!’’ laughed the 
incredulous Jefferson. ‘‘ I’]] come for you at 
a-quarter to nine.’’ 

** T will not go, I tell you.’’ 

Jefferson roared. ‘‘ Yes you will. You 
couldn’t keep from it if you tried!’’ And he 
took himself off, laughing violently, again 
promising to call for Crailey on his way to 
the tryst, and leaving him still vehemently 
protesting that it would be a great folly for 
either of them to go. 

Crailey looked after the lad’s long, thin fig- 
ure with an expression as near anger as he 
ever wore. ‘‘ He’ll go,’’ he said to himself, 
frowning slightly. ‘‘ And—ah, well—I!’'ll have 
to risk it! I’ll go with him, but only to try 
and bring him away early —that is, as early 
as it’s safe to be sure that they are asleep 
downstairs. And I won’t play. No, I’ll not 
play ; 1’ll not play.’’ 

He paid his score and went out of the hotel 
by a side door. Some distance up the street 
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Bareaud was still to be seen, lounging home- 
ward in the pleasant afternoon sunshine; he 
stopped on a corner and serenely poured an- 
other quinine powder into himself and threw 
the paper to a couple of pigs who looked up 
from the gutter maliciously. 

**Confound him!”’ said Crailey, laughing 
ruefully. ‘‘ He makes me a missionary! For 
I’ll keep my word to Fanchon in that, at least. 
I’ll look after Jefferson to-night. Ah, I might 
as well be old Tom Vanrevel, indeed! ’’ 

Meanwhile Mr. Carewe had taken possession 
of his own again. His daughter ran to the 
door to meet him; she was trembling a little, 
and blushing and smiling, held out both her 
hands to him, so that Mrs. Tanberry vowed 
this was the loveliest creature in the world 
and the kindest. Mr. Carewe bowed slightly, 
as to an acquaintance, and disregarded the 
extended hands. 

At that the blush faded from Miss Betty’s 
cheeks; she trembled no more, and a saluta- 
tion as icy as her father’s was returned to 
him. He bent his heavy brows upon her, and 
shot a black glance her way, being, of course, 
immediately enraged by her reflection of his 
own manner; but he did not speak to her. 

Nor did he once address her during the even- 
ing meal, preferring to honor Mrs. Tanberry 
with his conversation, to that diplomatic 
lady’s secret anger, but outward amusement. 
She cheerfully neglected to answer him at 
dimes, having not the slightest awe of him, 
and turned to the girl instead. Nay, she 
was only prevented from rating him soundly 
at his own table by the fear that she might 
make the situation more difficult for her young 
charge. She made her escape with Miss Betty 
as soon as it was possible, and they drove 
away in the twilight to pay visits of duty, 
leaving Mr. Carewe frowning at his coffee on 
the veranda. 

When they came home, three hours later, 
Miss Betty noticed that a lustrous fringe of 
illumination bordered each of the heavily cur- 
tained windows in the cupola, and she uttered 
an exclamation, for she had never known that 
room to be lighted. 

‘* Look,’”’ she said, touching Mrs. Tanberry’s 
arm, as the horses trotted through the gates 
under a drizzle of rain, ‘‘ I thought the room 
in the cupola was empty. It’s always locked, 
and when I came from St. Mary’s he told me 
that old furniture was stored there.’ 

Mrs. Tanberry was grateful for the dark- 
ness. ‘‘ He may have gone there to read,’’ 
she answered in a queer voice. ‘‘ Let us go 
quietly to bed, child, so as not to disturb him.” 

Betty had as little desire to disturb her fa- 











ther as she had to see him; therefore she 
obeyed her friend’s injunction, and went to 
her room on tiptoe. The house was very silent 
as she lit the candles on her bureau and be- 
gan her preparations to retire. Outside, the 
gentle drizzle and the soothing drip-drop from 
the roof were the only sounds; within, there 
was only the faint rustle of garments from 
Mrs. Tanberry’s room. Presently the latter 
ceased to be heard, and a wooden moan of 
protest from the four-poster upon which the 
good lady reposed announced that she had 
drawn the curtains and wooed the rulers of 
Nod. 

It was one of those nights of which they say 
‘‘ It is a good night to sleep,’’ but Miss Betty 
was not drowsy. She had half-unfastened one 
small sandal, but she tied the ribbons again, 
and seated herself by the open window. The 
ledge and lintels framed a dim oblong of thin 
light from the candles behind her, a lonely 
luster which crossed the veranda and melted 
shapelessly into the darkness on the soggy 
lawn. In the softly falling rain and wet black 
foliage she felt a melancholy that chimed with 
the sadness of her own spirit, and the night 
suited her very well, for her father’s coming 
had brought a weight of depression with it. 
Why could he not have spoken one word to 
her, even a cross one ? She knew that he did 
not love her, yet, merely as a fellow-being, 
she was entitled to a measure of courtesy, 
and the fact that she was his daughter could 
not excuse his failure to render it. Was she 
to continue to live with him on their present 
terms ? She had no intention to make another 
effort to alter them; but to remain as they 
were would be intolerable, and Mrs. Tanberry 
could not stay forever, to act as a buffer be- 
tween her and her father. She peered out into 
the dismal night, finding her own future as 
black, and it seemed no wonder that the Sis- 
ters loved the convent life, that the pale nuns 
forsook the world wherein there was so much 
unkindness, and where women were petty and 
jealous, like that cowardly Fanchon, and men 
who looked great were tricksters, like Fan- 
chon’s betrothed. Miss Betty clenched her 
delicate fingers. She would not remember his 
white shocked face again! 

Another face helped her to shut out the rec- 
ollection—that of the man who had gone to 
mass to meet her yesterday morning, and with 
whom she had taken a long walk afterwards. 
He had shown her a quaint old German gar- 
dener who lived on the bank of the river, had 
bought her a bouquet, and she had helped 
him to select another to send to a sick friend. 
How beautiful the flowers were and how hap- 
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py he had made the morning for her, with his 
gaiety, his lightness and his odd wisdom. Was 
it only yesterday ? Her father’s coming had 
made yesterday seem a fortnight old. 

But the continuously pattering rain and the 
soft drip-drop from the roof, though as 
mournful as she chose to find them, began, 
afterwhile, to weave their somnolent spells, 
and she slowly drifted into reveries of unhap- 
py sorts, and into half dreams in which she 
was still aware she was awake, yet slumber, 
heavy-eyed, softly stirring from the cur- 
tains beside her with the small night breeze, 
breathed strange distortions upon familiar 
things, and drowsy impossibilities moved upon 
the surface of her thoughts. Her chin, rest- 
ing upon her hand, sank gently, until her head 
almost touched her relaxed arms. 

‘* That is mine, Orailey Gray!’’ 

She sprang to her feet, immeasurably star- 
tled, one hand clutching the back of her chair, 
the other tremulously pressed to her cheek, 
convinced that her father had stooped over 
her and shouted the sentence in her ear. For 
it was his voice, and the house rang with the 
words ; all therooms, halls, and even the outer 
walls were still murmurous with the sudden 
sound, like the tingling of a bell after it had 
been struck. And yet—everything was quiet. 

Miss Betty passed a vague hand across her 
forehead, trying to untangle the maze of 
dreams which had evolved this shock for her: 
the sudden clamor in her father’s voice of a 
name she hated and hoped never to hear again, 
anameshewastrying toforget. Butshe wasun- 
able to find trace of anything which had led to 
it; therefore there remained only the conclu- 
sion that her nerves were not what they should 
be. The vapors having become obsolete for 
young ladies as an explanation for all unpleas- 
ant sensations, they were instructed to have 
‘* nerves.’’ This was Miss Betty’s first con- 
sciousness of her own, and, desiring no fur- 
ther acquaintance with them, she told herself 
it was unwholesome to fall asleep in a chair 
by an open window when the night was as sad 
as she. 

She turned to a chair in front of the small 
oval mirror of her bureau, unclasped the 
brooch that held her lace collar, and, seating 
herself, began to unfasten her hair. Suddenly 
she paused, her uplifted arms remaining me- 
chanically as they were. 

Some one was coming through the long hall 
with a soft, almost inaudible step, a step which 
was not her father’s. She knew at once, with 
instinctive certainty, that it was not he. Nor 
was it Nelson, who would have shuffled; nor 
could it be the vain Mamie, nor one of the 
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other servants, for Nelson was the only one 
of them who slept in the house. It was a step 
more like a woman’s, though certainly it was 
not Mrs. Tanberry’s. 

Betty rose, took a candle, and stood silent 
for a moment, the heavy tresses of her hair, 
half unloosed, falling upon her neck and left 
shoulder like the soft folds of a dark drapery. 
At the slight rustle of her rising, the steps 
ceased instantly. Her heart set up a wild beat- 
ing, and the candle shook in her hand. But 
she was brave and young, and, following an 
irresistible impulse, she ran across the room, 
flung open the door, and threw the light of 
the candle into the hall, holding it at arm’s 
length before her. 

She came almost face to face with Crailey 
Gray. 

The blood went from his cheeks as a swal- 
low flies down from a roof. He started back 
against the opposite wall with a stifled groan, 
while she stared at him blankly, and slowly 
grew as deathly pale as he. 

He was a man of great resource in all emer- 
gencies which required a quick tongue, but, 
for the moment, this was beyond him. He felt 
himself lost, toppling backward into an abyss, 
and the uselessness of his destruction made 
him physically sick. For he need not have been 
there ; he had not wished to come; he had well 
counted the danger to himself; and this one 
time in his life had gone to the cupola room 
out of good nature. But Bareaud had been 
obstinate and Crailey had come away alone, 
hoping that Jefferson might follow. And here 
he was, poor trapped rat, convicted and ruined 
because of a good action. At last he knew 
consistency to be a jewel, and that a greedy 
boy should never give a crust; that a fool 
should stick to his folly, a villain to his dev- 
iltry, and each hold his own; for the man who 
thrusts a good deed into a life of lies is wound 
about with perilous passes, and in his devi- 
ous ways a thousand unexpected damnations 
spring. 

eaten, stunned, hang-jawed with despair, 
he returned her long dumbfounded gaze hope- 
lessly, and told the truth like an inspired 
dunce. 

‘*T came to bring another man away,’’ he 
whispered hoarsely, and at the very moment 
several heavy, half-suppressed voices broke 
into eager talk overhead. 

The white hand that held the candle wa- 
vered, and the shadows glided in a huge, 
grotesque dance. Twice she essayed to speak 
before she could do so, at the same moment 
motioning him back, for he had made a vague 
gesture toward her. 


‘*T am not faint. Do you mean—away from 
up there ?’’ She pointed to the cupola stairs. 

seat ty 

‘* Have—have you seen my father ?”’ 

The question came out of such a depth of 
incredulousness that it was more an articula- 
tion of the lips than a sound, but he caught 
it, and with it, not hope, but the shadow of 
a shadow of hope, a hand waving from the 
far shore to the swimmer who has been down 
twice. Did she fear for his sake ? 

** No—I have not seen him.’’ He was grop- 
ing blindly. 

‘** You did not come from that room ?’’ 

ee No.’’ 

‘* How did you enter the house ?’’ 

The draft through the hall was blowing upon 
him; the double doors upon the veranda had 
been left open for coolness. ‘‘ There,’’ he 
said, pointing to them. 

‘* But—I thought—I heard you come from 
the other direction.’’ 

He was breathing quickly. He saw his chance 
—if Jefferson Bareaud did not come now. 
** But you did not hear me come down the 
stairs.’’ He leaned toward her, risking it 
all on that. 

“é No.”’ 

** Ah!”’ A sigh that was almost a gasp burst 
from Crailey. His head lifted a little, and his 
eyes were luminous with an eagerness that 
was almost anguish. He set his utmost will 
at work to collect himself and to think hard 
and fast. 

‘*T came here resolved to take a man away 
—come what would,’’ he said. ‘‘ I found the 
door open, went to the foot of that stair- 
way; then I stopped. I remembered some- 
thing, turned, and was going away when you 
opened the door.”’ 

‘* You remembered what ?’’ Her strained 
attitude did not relax, nor, to his utmost 
scrutiny, was the complete astonishment of 
her distended gaze altered one whit; but a 
hint of her accustomed high color was again 
upon her cheek, and her under lip trembled 
a little, like that of a child about to weep. 
The flicker of hope in his breast suddenly in- 
creased prodigiously, and the wild rush of it 
took the breath from his throat and choked 
him. Good God! Was she going to believe 
him ? 

‘* T remembered—you!’’ 

‘* What ?’’ she said wonderingly. 

Art returned with a splendid bound, full- 
pinioned, his beautiful and treacherous Famil- 
iar, who had deserted him at the crucial in- 
stant; but she made up for it now, folding 
him in protective wings and breathing through 
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his spirit. In rapid and vehement whispers he 
poured forth rushing words upon the girl in 
the doorway. 

‘**T have a friend, and I would lay down my 
life to make him what he could be. He has 
always thrown everything away—his life, his 
talents, all his money, and all of mine, for the 
sake of—throwing them away. Some other 
must tell you about that room; but it has 
ruined my friend. To-night I discovered that 
he had been summoned here, and I made up 
my mind to come and take him away. Your 
father has sworn to shoot me if I set foot in 
his house or on ground of his. But my duty 
was clear, and I came to do it. And yet—I 
stopped at the foot of the stair—because— 
because I remembered that you were Robert 
Carewe’s daughter. What of you—if I went 
up and harm came to me from your father ? 
For I swear I would not have touched him ! 
You bade me not to speak of ‘ personal’ 
things, and I have obeyed you; but you see 
I must tell you one thing now: I have cared 
for this friend of mine more than for all else 
under the stars, but I turned and left him to 
his ruin, and would a thousand times, rather 
than bring trouble upon you! ‘ A thousand 
times ?’ Ay! I swear it should be a thousand 
times a thousand !”’ 

He had paraded in one speech from the pris- 
oner’s dock to Capulet’s garden ; and her eyes 
were shining into his with a great light when 
he finished. 

** Go quickly, 
ly! Go quickly!”’ 

‘* But, do you understand ?”’ 

** Not yet, but I shall. Will you go? They 
might come—my father might come—at any 
moment.”’ 

“ec But ’? 

‘* Do you want to drive me quite mad ? Please 
go!’’ She laid a trembling, urgent hand upon 
his sleeve. 

‘** Never, until you tell me that you under- 
stand,’’ replied Crailey firmly, listening in- 
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she whispered. ‘‘ Go quick- 
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tently for the slightest sound from overhead. 
** Never—until then! ”’ 

** When I do I shall tell you; now I only 
know that you must go.’’ 

** But tell me——’”’ 

** You must go!”’ 

There was a shuffling of chairs on the floor 
overhead, and Crailey went. He went even 
more hastily than might have been expected 
from the adamantine attitude he had just pre- 
viously assumed, and, realizing this as he 
reached the wet path, he risked stealing 
round to her window. 

** For your sake !’’ he breathed; and, hav- 
ing thus forestalled any trifling imperfection 
which might arise in her recollection of his 
exit from the house, he disappeared, kissing 
his hand to the rain that fell upon him as he 
ran down the street. 

Miss Betty locked her door and pulled close 
the curtains of her window. A numerous but 
careful sound of footsteps came from the 
hall, went by her door, and out across the 
veranda. Silently she waited until she heard 
her father go alone to his room. 

She took the candle and went in to Mrs. Tan- 
berry. She set the light upon a table, pulled a 
chair close to the bedside, and placed her cool 
hand lightly on the great lady’s forehead. 

‘* Isn’t it very late, Princess ? Why are you 
not asleep ?’’ 

** Mrs. Tanberry, I want to know why there 
was a light in the cupola room to-night.’’ 

‘* What!’’ Mrs. Tanberry rolled herself as 
upright as possible, and sat with blinking 
eyes. 

‘*T want to know what I am sure you know, 
what I am sure everybody knows except me. 
What were they doing there to-night, and 
what was the quarrel between Mr. Vanrevel 
and my father that had to do with Mr. Gray ?” 

Mrs. Tanberry gazed earnestly into the girl’s 
face. After a long time she said in a gentle 
voice: 

‘* Child, has it come to matter that much ?’’ 

** Yes,’’ said Miss Betty. 





(To be continued) 
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HOW I BECAME AN AERONAUT 


AND MY 


EXPERIENCE WITH AIR-SHIPS 


Part II 


BY ALBERTO SANTOS-DUMONT 


HE next year I built a new air-ship, 

which Paris at once christened the 

‘*Santos-Dumont No. 2.’’ It had the 
same length as the first and about the same 
form ; but its radius was greater—1 meter .90 
(6 feet, 4 inches) instead of 1 meter .75 (6 
feet)—which brought the volume up to 200 
cubic meters (7,062 cubic feet) and gave me 
44 pounds more ascensional force. I had taken 
account of the insufficiency of the air-pump 
which had all but killed me; and I added a lit- 
tle aluminium ventilator, to make surer of sta- 
bility in the form of the balloon. 

The first trial was fixed for Thursday, May 
11, 1899, the Feast of the Ascension. Un- 
fortunatelya steady rain came on, making the 
balloon of the air-ship heavy, and depriving me 
of the ascensional force requisite for under- 
taking the journey in sufficient security. I, 
therefore, contented myself with going 
through evolutions at the end of a cord. The 
trial, nevertheless, ended in the neighboring 
trees. 

The balloon had doubled up under the com- 
bined action of the contraction of the hydro- 
gen and the force of the wind. 

My friends began again at me now, saying: 
** You must understand that it is impossible to 
keep the shape of your cylindrical balloon 
rigid. You must not risk your life again by 
taking a petroleum motor into the air.’’ 

I said to myself: ‘* Errors do not count. 
Little by little I shall correct the defects 
that have been revealed by my accidents; 
and I shall end in complete success.”’ 


The First Flight Around the Eiffel Tower 


Accordingly, during the same year, I built 
a new balloon, the ‘‘ Santos-Dumont No. 3.”’ 
Its principal measurements were: Capacity, 
500 cubic meters (17,655 cubic feet) ; length, 
20 meters (66 feet); middle diameter, 7 me- 
ters. 50 (25 feet). The basket and machine 
remained the same; but I suppressed the lit- 
tle air-balloon that had worked so badly in my 
previous experiment. As will be noted from 
the dimensions, this balloon differed greatly 
from the others in shape; and its increased 
capacity permitted me to employ illuminating 


gas instead of hydrogen. When inflated thus, 
it lifted 231 pounds of ballast together with 
myself and the machine, basket, rigging, and 
utensils. 

I started for the first time in the ‘‘ Santos- 
Dumont No. 3’’ from the Parc d’ Aérostation, 
at Vaugirard, on November 13, 1899, at 
3.30 P.M. The Eiffel Tower made the center 
for my evolutions. Around that wonderful 
landmark, for twenty minutes, I had the 
immense satisfaction of describing circles, 
figure eights, and whatever other manceuvers 
it pleased me to undertake, and in all direc- 
tions, diagonally up and down as well as later- 
ally. I had at last realized my fullest expecta- 
tions. Very faithfully the air-ship obeyed the 
impulseof propeller and steering-rudder, fixed 
to the rear suspension-cord which served it as 
a hinge. 

From the Eiffel Tower I took my course to 
the Parc des Princes, and then, making a great 
loop, passed over the training-fields at Baga- 
telle, near Longchamps. I had, indeed, de- 
cided to come down there again, where I had 
landed so unwillingly before; and this land- 
ing I effected under the best conditions—at 
the exact spot where ‘‘ Santos-Dumont No.1’’ 
had fallen. 

Had the air been calm, my speed on this trip 
might have reached 25 kilometers (154 miles) 
an hour. That day, however, the wind was so 
strong that a return to the starting-place ap- 
peared to me to present great difficulties, con- 
sidering the small size of the Pare d’ Aéros- 
tation at Vaugirard, surrounded on all sides 
by the houses of the quartier. Landing in 
Paris, in general, is something next to im- 
possible for any kind of balloon. 

Considerations of this order made it desir- 
able for me to have a plant of my own. The 
Aéro Club had acquired some land on the 
newly opened Céteaux de Longchamps, at 
Saint-Cloud ; and I decided to become my own 
master by building on it a great shed, high 
enough to contain my air-ship with the bal- 
loon fully inflated, and furnished with a hy- 
drogen generator. This Aérodrome, which I 
built at my own expense, was 30 meters (99 
feet) long, 7 meters (23 feet) wide, and 11 

















meters (36 feet) high. While it was in the 
course of erection | made other successful 
trips in the ‘*‘ Santos-Dumont No. 3,”’ the last 
time losing my rudder and landing, luckily, on 
the plain at Ivry. I did not repair it. The bal- 
loon was too clumsy in form, and the motor 
was too weak. I now had my own Aerodrome 
and gas-plant; I would no longer be obliged 
to empty the balloon after each trip; I would 
be able, therefore, to experiment for longer 
periods and with more method. 


Making Ready for the Deutsch Prize 


The summer of the Universal Exposition was 
approeching; and | wished, too, to win the 
100,000 frane Grand Prix d Aérostation that 
had just been founded in Paris by M. Deutsch 
(de la Meurthe). The winning of this prize de- 
manded that the trip from the Saint-Cloud 
Pare d’Aérostation to the Eiffel Tower, 
around it, and back to the starting-place 
should be made within half an hour. The regu- 
lations obliged the contestant to convoke, on 
the eve of each trial, the committee that made 
up the jury of the prize. I had good hopes of 
winning, but my chief aim was to continue, in 
any case, the trials which had already given 
such good results. So I did not hesitate to be- 
gin building an air-ship much more important 
than the previous ones. It was finished on 
August 1, 1900. 

The measurements of the ‘‘ Santos-Dumont 
No. 4’’ were: Volume, 420 cubic meters (14,- 
830 cubic feet); length, 29 meters (95 feet) ; 
middle diameter, 5 meters .60 (184 feet). Be- 
neath it hung a pole-keel of bamboo, 9 me- 
ters .40 (31 feet) long; and to the middle of 
this was attached the saddle, pedals, and part 
of the frame of an ordinary bicycle. Astrad- 
dle of the bicycle saddle I had under my feet 
the starting-pedals of a 9-horse-power motor, 
driving a propeller with two wings, 4 meters 
(13 feet) across. These were made of silk, 
stretched over a steel frame. With its alu- 
minium hub the propeller, which was attached 
to the stem (instead of to thestern)of the pole- 
keel, weighed 28 kilos(614 pounds). It turned 
with a velocity of 100 revolutions to the min- 
ute and produced, au point fixe, an effort of 
30 kilos (66 pounds). The pole-keel and mech- 
anism weighed altogether 300 kilos (660 
pounds). A hexagonal rudder—silk stretched 
over wooden rods—in spite of its great sur- 
face of 7 square meters, was light enough to 
be placed quite at the extremity of the bal- 
loon, on the stuff of the envelope itself. The 
balloon was rather elliptical in form; and 
though not at all a return to the slender 
straightness of No. 1, it had so little of No. 
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3’s podgy compactness that I thought it pru- 
dent to put the compensating air-balloon in- 
side it again, this time fed by a rotary ven- 
tilator. Being smaller than No. 3, it would 
have less lifting-power ; but this I would make 
up by going back to hydrogen gas. 

Near the saddle on which I sat were the 
ends of the cords and other means for con- 
trolling the different parts of the mechanism 
—the electric lighting of the motor, the regu- 
lation of the carburator, the handling of the 
rudder, ballast, and the shifting weights 
(consisting of the guide-rope and bags of 
sand), the managing of the balloon’s valves, 
and the emergency rope for tearing open the 
balloon. It may easily be gathered from this 
enumeration that an air-ship,even as simple as 
my own, is a very complex organism ; and the 
work incumbent ontheaéronaut isnosinecure. 

With this air-ship | made almost daily trials 
from the Pare d’ Aérostation at Saint-Cloud ; 
but my most remarkable trial took place on 
September 19, 1900, in the presence of the In- 
ternational Congress of Aéronauts. Although 
an accident to the rudder prevented my mak- 
ing a free ascension, I held my own against 
the wind, and gave a clear proof of the effec- 
tive working of an aérial propeller, driven by 
a petroleum motor. I then resolved to doubie 
the power of my motor, by adopting the four- 
cylinder type, but always without the water- 
jacket—which had just been invented. On ac- 
count of this increase in weight, I was obliged 
to lengthen my balloon 3 meters (10 feet). 
The Aérodrome itself then became 10 feet too 
short; and so I added to it and prepared a 
lodging for the ‘* Santos-Dumont No. 5,”’ 
which I was to build in the beginning of 1901. 

Inside the Aérodrome, with a velocity of 140 
turns per minute, the propeller furnished a 
traction-power of 55 kilos (121 pounds). It 
worked so well that I contracted a severe 
cold in its current of cold air. 

To get rid ofthis I went to the Riviera, 
where I constructed the keel of the ‘‘ Santos- 
Dumont No. 5’’—a very light and rigid 
framework measuring 18 meters (60 feet) in 
length, and weighing but 50 kilos (110 
pounds). It was—as it remains—a combina- 
tion of curved pine scantlings, held together 
by aluminium joints, with cross-pieces of 
wood, and consolidated by a web of steel 
wires. The cross-section of the keel is an isos- 
celes triangle, 1 meter (3; feet) high, and 
80 centimeters (2 feet, 7 inches) at the base. 
At its rear was attached the propeller, driven 
by a 16-horse-power motor. The shaft was of 
hollow steel. The whole was suspended, at- 
tached by steel wires, in the axis of the frame- 
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work, like a spider in the midst of its web. 
The rudder was in the rear again, while the 
guide-rope hung from the front cf the keel. 

When I had finished its construction, in 
April, 1901, the Scientific Commission of the 
Deutsch Prize encouraged me to continue my 
experiments by awarding me, for my labors of 
1900, the interest on the 100,000 frances, 
which had not been won by any one during the 
preceding year. To encourage other experi- 
menters, I left this sum (4,000 francs) at the 
disposition of the Aéro Club, to found a new 
prize. I made its conditions very simple: 

‘* The Santos-Dumont prize shall be awarded 
to the aéronaut, a member of the Aéro Club, 
who, between May 1 and October 1, 1901, 
starting from the Pare d’ Aérostation of Saint- 
Cloud, shall turn round the Eiffel Tower and 
come back to the starting-point, at the 
end of whatsoever time, but without touching 
ground, and without other agency than the 
motive power carried on board the balloon. 

‘* If the Santos-Dumont prize is not won in 
1901, it shall remain open for the following 
year—and so on, until the problem is solved.”’ 

I did not wish to complicate such a trial. 
I was sure that even under the most favor- 
able conditions, it would be a great deal to 
come back to the starting-point after having 
reached a post determined in advance—an 
exploit, indeed, unheard of before 1901. 

The conditions also left the competitors free 
to choose the state of the air most favorable 
to them. 

The Aéro Club signified its approval by de- 
ciding to give its highest reward to the one 
who should win the prize I had founded. Since 
then the 4,000 francs have remained in the 
treasury of the club; one competitor only has 
been entered; and he has not tried to fulfill 
the conditions. 

As I had excluded myself from trying for my 
own prize, I wished at least to show that 
these were possible. This I did for the first 
time, July 13, 1901, after a practice-flight 
the day before. At 4.30 p.m. I had my air- 
ship brought to the Longchamps race-course. 
I did not take time to ask permission from 
the Jockey Club which, however, a few days 
later, placed this admirable open space at my 
disposition for future trials. Ten times in suc- 
cession I made the circuit of Longchamps, 
stopping each time at a point which I had 
designated beforehand. After these first 
evolutions, which altogether made up a dis- 
tance of about 35 kilometers (22 miles), I 
set out for Puteaux; and, after an excursion 
of some 3 kilometers, done in nine minutes, I 
came back again to Longchamps. 





AN AERONAUT 


A Luncheon in the Tree Tops 


I was now so satisfied with the results that I 
began looking for the Kiffel Tower. It had 
disappeared in the mists of the morning; but 
its direction was fairly known to me, and I 
steered toward it as well as I could. In ten 
minutes I had come to within 200 meters (4 
mile) of the Champ de Mars. There one of the 
cords managing my rudder broke; and I was 
obliged to navigate diagonally downward and 
land in the Trocadero Gardens. A ladder was 
brought to me; and a few men at my request 
held it upright. I climbed up to its highest 
round and repaired the damage. Then I started 
off again, turned hastily reund the Eiffel 
Tower, and came back to Longchamps after a 
trip, which, including the stop, had lasted one 
hour and six minutes. After a few minutes 
rest, I took a flight over to my Aerodrome, 
crossed the Seine at an altitude of 200 meters, 
and brought back my air-ship to its habitation. 

The next day, July 13th, in presence of the 
committee, which had been regularly con- 
voked, I set out at 6.41 A.M. I turned round 
the Eiffel Tower in the tenth minute, and 
came back against a head-wind to the Pare 
d’ Aérostation, which I reached at the for- 
tieth minute at an altitude of 200 meters, 
after a terrific struggle with the element. 
Just at this moment my capricious motor 
stopped and the air-ship drifted until it fell, 
with comparatively little damage and without 
the least scratch to myself, on the tallest 
chestnut tree in the park of M. Edmond de 
Rothschild. This was near the hotel of Prin- 
cesse Ysabel, Comtesse d’Eu, who sent up to 
me in my tree a champagne lunch, with an in- 
vitation to come and tell her the story of my 
trip. 

When my story was over, she said to me: 
** Your evolutions in the air made me think 
of the flight of our great birds of Brazil. I - 
hope that you will succeed for the glory of our 
common country.”’ 


The First Serious Mishap 


And now I come to a terrible day —August 
8, 1901. At 6.30 a.m., I started for the Eiffel 
Tower again, in the presence of the com- 
mittee, duly convoked. I turned the goal at 
the end of nine minutes, and took my way 
back to Saint-Cloud ; but my balloon was los- 
ing hydrogen through the automatic valves, 
the spring of which had been accidentally 
weakened ; and it shrank visibly. All at once, 
while over the fortifications of Paris, near La 
Muette, the screw-propeller touched and cut 
the suspension-cords, which were sagging 
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behind. I was obliged to stop the motor in- 
stantly; and at once I saw my air-ship drift 
straight back to the Eiffel Tower. I had no 
means of avoiding the terrible danger, ex- 
cept to wreck myself on the roofs of the 
Trocadero quarter. Without hesitation | 
opened the manceuver-valve, and sent my bal- 
loon downward. 

At 32 meters (106 feet) above the ground, 
and with the noise of an explosion, it struck 
the roof of the Trocadero Hotels. The balloon- 
envelope was torn to rags, and fell into the 
courtyard of the hotels, while I remained hang- 
ing 15 meters (50 feet) above the ground in 
my wicker basket, which had been turned al- 

* most over, but was supported by the keel. The 
keel of the ‘‘ Santos-Dumont No. 5’’ saved 
my life that day. 

After some minutes a rope was thrown down 
to me; and helping myself with feet and 
hands up the wall (the few narrow windows of 
which were grated like those of a prison), I 
was hauled up to the roof. The firemen from 
Passy had watched the fall of the air-ship 
from their Observatory. They, too, hastened 
to the rescue. It was impossible to disengage 
the remains of the balloon-envelope and sus- 
pension apparatus except in strips and pieces. 

My escape was narrow; but it was not from 
the particular danger always present to my 
mind during this period of my experiments. 











SANTOS-DUMONT NO. 4 


The position of the Eiffel Tower as a central 
landmark, visible to everybody from con- 
siderable distances, makes it a unique win- 
ning-post for an aérial race. Yet this does not 
alter the other fact that the feat of rounding 
the Eiffel Tower possesses a unique element 
of danger. What I feared when on the 
ground—lI had no time to fear while in the 
air—was that, by some mistake of steering, 
or by the influence of some side-wind, I might 
be dashed against the Tower. The impact 
would burst my balloon, and I should fall to 
the ground like a stone. Though I never seek 
to fly at a great height—on the contrary, | 
hold the record for low altitude in a free bal- 
loon,—in passing over Paris | must neces- 
sarily move above all its chimney-pots and 
steeples. The Eiffel Tower was my one dan- 
ger—yet it was my winning-post! 

But in the air I have no time to fear. I have 
always kept a cool head. Alone in the air- 
ship, | am always very busy. I must not let go 
the rudder for a single instant. Then there is 
the strong joy of commanding. What does it 
feel like to sail in a dirigible balloon? While 
the wind was carrying me back to the Eiffel 
Tower, I realized that I might be killed; but I 
did not fee! fear. I was in no personal incon- 
venience. I knew my resources. I was exces- 
sively occupied. I have felt fear while in the 
air, yes, miserable fear joined to pain; but 
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never in a dirigible balloon. The remembrance 
of it sometimes haunts me in my dreams. 


A Terrible Experience at Nice 
It was at Nice, in 1900, when I went up 
from the Place Massena in a spherical balloon 
on a mere pleasure-trip. The weather was 


AN AERONAUT 


nice; but the barometer was low, which 
meant storm. I went in the direction of Ci- 
miez for a time; but the wind threatened to 
carry me out to sea and I threw out ballast, 
rising to the height of about a mile. Shortly 
after this I let the balloon go down again, 
hoping to find a safer air-current. When with- 











in 300 yards of the ground, how- 
ever, near the Var, I noticed that 
the balloon had ceased descend- 
ing. AsI had determined to land 
inany case, lopened the valve and 
let out some more gas. And here 
the terrible experience began. 
The barometer assured me that 
! was going up, while I felt—by 
the wind and everything—that 
I was going down, as | ought 
to be, because I had let out 
gas. To my great uneasiness | 
presently discovered what was 
wrong. I was being lifted by an 
enormous column of air rush- 
ing upward. I opened the valve 
again: the balloon was surely 
having a great fall through 
the column; still the barometer 
showed that I had attained a 
higheraltitudeabovetheground, 
and I could now take account of 
it by the way the land was dis- 
appearing under me. I now closed 
the valve to save my gas and 
waited to see what would happen. 
The upward-moving column of 
air continued to lift me to a 
height of 3,000 meters (almost 
2 miles). At last the balloon 
stopped rising ; and soon the ba- 
rometer showed that the balloon 
was descending toward the earth. 
When I began to see land, I 
threw out ballast, not to come 
down too quickly. I could now 
perceive the storm beating the 
trees and shrubbery; up in the 
storm itself I had felt noth- 
ing. Carried along at a terrific 
rate, knocking against the tops 
of trees, and continually threat- 
ened with a painful death, I 
threw out my anchor. It caught 
in trees and shrubs and broke 
away. The basket itself caught 
and broke away. Had it been in 
heavy timber, it would have been 
allover with me. As it was, I was 








THE FALL INTO THE COURTYARD OF THE TROCADERO HOTELS. 


SANTOS-DUMONT NO. 5 


dragged through the small trees 
and yielding shrubbery, my face 
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amass of cutsand bruises, my clothes torn from 
my back, in pain and strain, fearing the worst 
and able to do so little to save myself. Just as 
I had given myself up for lost, the guide- 
rope wound itself round a tree and held. I was 
precipitated from the basket and fell to the 
ground unconscious. When I came to, some 
peasants were standing there looking at me. 
They helped me back to Nice, where I went 
to bed and had the doctors sew me up. 


NO. 6 


When I fell to the roofs of the Trocadero 
Hotels, the danger was as real, but I had 
none of these emotions. Seeing that I must 
fall, I had chosen my spot—the Gardens of 
the Trocadero—and I was busily engaged in 
my attempt to fall as gently as possible 
upon it. 

On the very evening of the catastrophe I 
gave the order for a ‘‘ Santos-Dumont No. 
6,’’ and in twenty-two days it was finished 
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and inflated. The new balloon had the shape 
of an elongated ellipsoid, 32 meters(105 feet) 
on its great axis, and 6 meters (20 feet) on 
its short axis, terminated fore and aft by 
cones. Its capacity was 605 cubic meters 
(21,362 cubic feet), giving it a lifting-power 
of 620 kilos (1,362 pounds). Of this, 1,100 
pounds were represented by keel, machinery, 
and my own weight, leaving a net lifting- 
power of 120 kilos (261 pounds). I eliminated 
every pound of this with ballast, so that while 
the system belongs to the category of aerial 
machines lighter than the air (because it can 
be made to rise by throwing out ballast), it 
at the same time resembles flying-machines 
heavier than the air (because it is regularly 
raised by its propeller, and descends as soon 
as its propeller stops). The propeller was 
moved by an 18-horse-power Buchet motor, 
cooled automatically by the circulation of 
water round its cylinders. This arrangement 
would permit me to utilize, without fear of 
over-heating or jamming en route, the full 
power of the motor, which communicated to 
the propeller (when the bow of the balloon 
was pointed upward) an added ascensional 
force of 30 kilos (66 pounds). 

Among the peculiarities of the air-ships 
which I built in 1901, were the steel piano 
wires ;*) of a millimeter in diameter, to sus- 
tain the keel. Possessed of a high coéfficient 
of rupture and slight surface, they advan- 
tageouslyreplace the hempen cords of all pre- 
vious dirigible balloons. The resistance of 
such cords to movement through the air might 
be compared to the resistance of the balloon- 
envelope itself. 

For the first time, also, I made use of liquid 
ballast—two brass reservoirs, very thin and 
holding together 54 liters (60 quarts), placed 
between the motor and propeller, and pro- 
vided with two spigots, which can be opened 
or closed from my basket by means of two 
steel wires. 

Inside the balloon, sewed to the middle of 
the lower part of its envelope, was an air-bal- 
loon holding 60 cubic meters (2,118 cubic 
feet), fed with air by an aluminium ventilator. 
This air-balloon had a valve underneath open- 
ing into the balloon, while the balloon proper 
had two such valves communicating with the 
outer air. These valves were automatic, open- 
ing outward from within under pressure from 
either the air or the hydrogen, as the case 
might be. Theirsprings were regulated so that 
the valves of the air-balloon always opened 
first, to allow the air in it to escape, while the 
valves of the balloon could lose their hydrogen 
only afterward, if the pressure demanded it, 





AN AERONAUT 


Dumont’s Theory of Severo’s Fall 
One of the hypotheses to account for the 
terrible accident to the unhappy Severo’s 
dirigible ‘‘ Pax,’’* is concerned with this 


‘very delicate problem of valves. I have three 


valves, including the manceuver-valve; the 
** Pax’’ as originally constructed by M. La- 
chambre, had two. M. Severo, who was a 
theoretical but certainly not a practical aéro- 
naut, actually stopped up one of these valves 
with wax before starting on his first and last 
voyage. In view of the decreasing pressure of 
the air as one goes higher, the ascent of a 
dirigible balloon should always be slow; gas 
will expand on the rise of a few yards. It is 
quite different from a spherical balloon in 
which there is no pressure. A dirigible, whose 
envelope is held as tight as a drum-head, de- 
pends entirely on these valves not to burst by 
reason of mere gas-expansion. With one of its 
valves stopped with wax, the ‘‘ Pax ’’ was al- 
lowed to shoot up from the earth; and imme- 
diately its occupants seem to have lost their 
heads. Instead of checking the rise of the bal- 
loon, one or other of them threw out ballast. 
Think of it—a handful of sand will send a 
great spherical balloon up perceptibly. Seve- 
ro’s mechanician, in his excitement, is said to 
have thrown out a whole bag. Up shot the air- 
ship higher and higher—and the expansion, 
the explosion, and the awful fall, came as the 
consequence. 

On September 6, 1901, a series of success- 
ful evolutions cver Longchamps were ended 
by an accident of my own. The balloon was 
reinflated by September 15th; and four days 
later it crashed against a tree. Such slight ac- 
cidents I have always regarded as, in a way, a 
kind of insurance against more terrible ones. 
Were I to give a single word of caution to all 
dirigible balloonists, it would be: ‘‘ Keep 
close to earth!’’ The place of the air-ship is 
not in high altitudes. 

On October 19, 1901, I was prepared to 
make another trial—which this time proved 
successful. The day before, I sent out the nec- 
essary telegrams convoking the Committee, 
but at 2 p.m., the hour announced for the 
trial, the atmospheric conditions were so un- 
favorable that, of the twenty-five members, 
only five were present. A southeast wind 
was blowing at aspeed of 6 meters (20 feet) 

* In the early morning of May 12, 1902, M. Augusto Severo, 
a Brazilian like M. Santos-Dumont, accompanied by his mech- 
anician, Sachet, started from Paris on a first trial trip with the 
dirigible ** Pax,”’ the invention and construction of M. Severo. 
The “ Pax *’ rose at once to a height almost double that of the 
Eiffel Tower, when, for reasons unknown, it exploded and came 
crashing down with its two passengers. The fall took eight 


seconds to accomplish, and the luckless passengers were picked 
up shapeless and broken masses,—EpjTOR, 
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per second, at the altitude of the Eiffel Tower. 
My first air-ship, in 1898, developed aw point 
fixe the promise of a speed of 8 meters (26 
feet) per second. I therefore was now setting 
out to win a difficult race against a time limit, 
in a wind blowing almost as fast as the highest 
theoretical speed that I had hoped to realize 
with my first air-ship. 


Winning the Great Prize 
The official start took place at 2.42 p.m. In 


stopped the air-ship would undoubtedly be 
dashed against the Tower. I had to make a 
quick decision—it was to abandon the steer- 
ing-wheel for a moment, at the risk of drift- 
ing from my course, to devote my attention to 
the lever controlling the electric spark. The 
motor began to work again. A second’s hesi- 
tation might have cost me my life. 

Just above the fortifications of Paris, the 
motor almost failed again. Again I had to de- 
vote myself to keeping it in motion. The screw 

















SEVEROS BALLOON, THE “ PAX,’ WHICH, ON ITS FIRST ASCENT AT A HEIGHT OF ABOUT 2,000 FEET, 
BURST AND EXPLODED, SENDING FO A TERRIBLE DEATH BOTH M. SEVERO AND HIS ASSISTANT 


spite of the side-wind, I held my course 
straight to the goal. I gradually drove the air- 
ship horizontally upward, toa height of about 
15 meters (50 feet) above the flag on the sum- 
mit of the Eiffel Tower. As I passed it, | 
turned, bringing the air-ship round the light- 
ning-conductor at a distance of about 50 
meters (165 feet). The Tower was thus turned 
at 2.51 p.mM.—the distance of 54 kilometers 
(3% miles) having been covered in nine minutes. 
Thereturn trip was almost directly in the teeth 
of the wind. During the trip to the Tower, 
also, the motor had worked fairly well ; but a 
petroleum motor of lightconstruction is adeli- 
cate and capricious machine. Five hundred 
meters (4 mile) from the Eiffel Tower, it was 
actually on the point of stopping, and I had a 
moment of terrible uncertainty. If the motor 


almost came to a stop; and the air-ship, a 
trifle heavier than the air, was rapidly falling. 
Up to this moment I had not used my ballast. 
Now I threw out enough sand to reéstablish 
my equilibrium. The balloon, buffeted by the 
wind, advanced with difficulty. From time to 
time a pitching movement must have been 
visibie to those below. Some day I may be able 
to correct such pitching by means of a hori- 
zontal rudder ; it is due to the irregular motion 
of the petroleum motor. Were the electric 
motor possible, it would bealtogether avoided. 

Suddenly the sound of cheering came faintly 
up to me. It was the applause of the multi- 
tude on the Auteuil race-track. The Prix Fin- 
Picard had just been run, and preparations for 
the next race were being made. For a moment 
I looked down on the scene, from my altitude 
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of 80 meters (264 feet). A few minutes later I 
arrived above Longchamps, crossed the Seine, 
and passed on at full speed over the heads of 
the Committee and spectators and around the 
Saint-Cloud Aérodrome. It was then 11 min- 
utes, 30 seconds past 3 o’clock, making the 
actual time exactly 29 minutes, 31 seconds. 
The air-ship, carried by its impetus, passed 
on across the line like a yacht or a race-horse. 
I turned and drove myself back to the Aéro- 
drome, to have my guide-rope caught and be 
drawn down at 12 minutes, 404 seconds past 
3 o’clock, 30 minutes, 40 seconds from the 
start. 

[ had now won the Deutsch Prize, and winter 
was approaching. From my friend, the Duc de 
Dino, and his charming American wife, I had 
received an invitation to their Monte Carlo 
villa; while from the Prince of Monaco assur- 
ances were sent me that the Prince, himself a 
man of science, would be pleased to build me 
a balloon-house directly on the beach of the 
Condamine, from where I might continue my 
experiments throughout the winter over the 
Mediterranean. 


Monte Carlo 


The story of these experiments has been al- 
ready told in McCLURE’S MAGAZINE.* I will, 
therefore, add here only a few observations 
touching on the accident which caused me 
once again deliberately to wreck my air-ship. 

As Mr. Heilig has written,* the ‘* Santos- 
Dumont No. 6’’ left the Aérodrome of the 
Condamine at 2.30 p.m. of February 14, 
1902, imperfectly inflated and imperfectly 
ballasted. The experimenter with dirigible 
balloons must be continually on his guard 
against the little errors and neglects of his 
aids. | have four men who have been with me 
three years; they are now, in their way, ex- 
perts, and I have every confidence in them. 
Yet this thing happened. Imagine, then, what 
might be the dangers with a set of inexperi- 
enced subordinates. 

In spite of their simplicity, my air-ships re- 
quire constant surveillance on a few capital 
heads. Is the balloon properly filled ? Is there 
possibility of a leak? Is the rigging in condi- 
tion? Is the motor in condition? Do the cords 
commanding rudder, motor, water-ballast, 
and the shifting weights work freely ? Is the 
ballast properly balanced ? Looked on as a 
mere machine, the air-ship requires no more 
care than an automobile; but, from the point 
of view of consequences, the need of faith- 
ful and intelligent surveillance is simply im- 
perious. 

* McCLURE’s MaGaZzineE for July, 1902. 


In the first years of my experiments I in- 
sisted on doing everything for myself. I 
** groomed”’ my balloons with my own hands. 
My present aids understand my present air- 
ships. Yet were I to begin experiments with 
a new type, I should have to train them all 
anew. 

The air-ship left the Aérodrome imperfectly 
balanced, because there was no space outside 
in which to send it up and ascertain if its 
ballast were properly distributed. As a conse- 
quence, I perceived when over the bay that 
the whole system was too heavy behind. Thus, 
the push of the propeller sent the air-ship 
obliquely upward. It had been cool inside the 
shaded Aérodrome. Outside the direct rays of 
the sun immediately expanded the hydrogen. 
The balloon being imperfectly filled, the gas 
in its upward-pointing end became heated 
first, causing an upward rush of still more hy- 
drogen and further exaggerating the inclina- 
tion. That nothing should be lacking, the 
effect of all this was to react powerfully on 
the center of gravity of the whole system: 
ordinarily the keel is held rigidly parallel 
with the balloon, by piano wires tightly 
stretched; but now the strain of the inclined 
position, already an angle of almost forty-five 
degrees, dragged the keel downward and back- 
ward until the balloon’s nose pointed almost 
vertically to the zenith. 

The rigging sagged behind ; it caught in the 
propeller; then the guide-rope caught. I did 
not dare to stop the propeller, because the 
strong wind would have dashed me against 
the houses of Monte Carlo. Yet the propeller 
was tearing the 1:.;ging. There was nothing 
to do but to pull open the manceuver-valve, let 
out a quantity of gas, and come down gradu- 
ally into the water. 


Dangers and Difficulties 


I have often been asked what present utility 
is to be expected of the dirigible balloon when 
it becomes thoroughly practicable. I have 
never pretended that its commercial possibili- 
ties could go far. The question of the air-ship 
in war, however, is otherwise. Mr. Hiram Max- 
im has declared that a flying machine in South 
Africa would have been worth four times its 
weight in gold. Henri Rochefort has said: 
‘* The day when it is established that a man 
can direct an air-ship in a given direction and 
cause it to manceuver as he wills. . . there will 
remain little for the nations to do but to lay 
down their arms.”’ 

Experience with spherical war balloons in 
South Africa has shown that they may be shot 
at and pierced with bullets without other 
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effect than to let out gas 
very slowly. It must be ad- 
mitted that the case is not 
quite the same with diri- 
gibles. The spherical bal- 
loon is under no pressure ; 
the dirigible balloon is held 
tight as a drum-head by 
the interior pressure. It 
is therefore possible that 
a bullet, penetrating it, 
might cause an explosion. 
We must wait and see. 
War-ships onthe high seas 
when struck at the water- 
line sink with all hands on 
board; yet this does not 
prevent the nations from 
building them. 

The danger from storms 
is likewise shared with the 
ship at sea. When! experi- 
mented with my earlier, 
smaller air-ships, | knew 
there was danger of being 
blown away or dashed 
against buildings bya sud- 
den storm. The danger is 
not so great now that my 
air-ships are larger and 
more powerful; and when 
the great ones of: the fu- 
ture find themselves in 
storms, they will do what 
ships at sea have always 
done, either hold head 
against the wind, or else 
run with it. But it will 
never be possible to land 
in a storm. 

One of my greatest dan- 
gers passed unperceived 
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at the time either by my- 
self or any one else. It was 
while they were rescuing 
me over the Bay of Monaco. The air-ship was 
only a few feet above the smoke-stack of the 
steam chaloupe engaged in towing me. Now 
the smoke-stack was belching hot black smoke 
and red-hot sparks, any one of which might 
have set fire to my escaping hydrogen and 
blown my balloon and me to atoms. 

As to the danger of suspending a properly 
working petroleum motor beneath a balloon 
filled with hydrogen gas, everything depends 
upon how it is done. There is no danger from 
illuminating gas in houses, although danger 
was predicted at the beginning by the scien- 
tific men of England and America. I do not 
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fear fire while in the air so long as my motor 
works properly. Yet it is true that once in a 
long while an automobile blows up. When this 
happens on the highway the consequences are 
not necessarily serious; but I confess that 
such an explosion of a petroleum reservoir 
in the air would be a different thing. This, 
however, is a different risk from that of set- 
ting fire to the balloon’s hydrogen; that is 
so remote that I do not consider it. 

Poor Severo is dead, as is the unfortunate 
mechanician who accompanied him; and I 
would not say a word of unkind criticism of a 
man who has given up his life in aérial experi- 
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mentation. Yet in the interest of others who 
may be tempted to follow his example I can 
only say that it is folly for any one to attempt 
unprepared these ascensions. The plan of 
M. Severo’s air-ship invited disaster. The 
flame-spitting motor was only about three feet 
fromthe envelope.* In myair-ship it is at least 
sixteen feet below the balloon and far to the 
rear—a total distance of perhaps fifty feet 
from possible chances of gas ignition. The 
moment the gas escaped from M. Severo’s 
balloon, however, it caught fire. M. Lacham- 


* The Scientific Committee of the Aéro Club of Paris, in its 


meeting of May 26, 1902, after a long discussion of the “* Pax” 
disaster, decided that the explosion was due to the proximity 
of the motor to the escape valve of the balloon, and that, 
under such conditions, the Committee would never have ad- 
mitted M. Severo to the Aéro Club’s competitions, 


bre, the balloon constructor, saw the catas- 
trophe. He has told me that the ‘‘ Pax ’’ shot 
up with great rapidity, that the gas must have 
expanded greatly, that there was a detona- 
tion, a sheet of fire, and instantly the balloon 
was in flames ; the next second the whole thing 
came crashing down to earth. 

The cause of aerial navigation is injured by 
such accidents. There have been moments 
when I have known that, were I to lose my 
head for an instant, were my skill to fail me for 
a second, I too should be lost. But we might 
as well say that because men have gone to 
their deaths in unsafe vessels, a Columbus 
should not be encouraged to sail out upon un- 
known seas. 


SIX MONTHS AMONG BRIGANDS 


BY ELLEN 


M., STONE 


IV 


Negotiations for the Payment of the 
Continuance in Captivity 


T must always be kept in mind that this 
is the story of one of the captives who 
could know nothing of what the world 

knew of the stories circulated in the news- 
papers concerning them, and next to noth- 
ing concerning those who were conducting 


the negotiations, or of the measures taken. 


by them. 

On the sixth day after our capture the first 
attempt was made toward opening negotia- 
tions for the raising of the ransom. After 
eleven days we heard of the failure of that 
attempt. We felt then that death was inevit- 
able, but they proceeded to command me to 
write a second time. This time they trans- 
ferred the field of their negotiations to Bul- 
garia, having ordered me to write to one of 
our missionaries in Samokov, stating the fact 
of our capture and the intention of the brig- 
ands to exact a ransom or put us to death. 

In each of these communications the brig- 
ands set a limit upon our lives, as well as in 
a third communication which they compelled 
me to write after they understood, as we 
guessed, that a movement was on foot in 
America for raising the ransom. In each in- 
stance they added a threat to murder us, 
which we were fully persuaded they would 
varry out if the money were not forthcoming 


Ransom—The Payment—Disheartening 


—The Pursuit Closing in 


at the expiration of the time appointed. The 
scene in the sheepfold, one of the last Sab- 
baths in October, when after consultation 
they took out their revolvers to execute their 
threats, was proof enough of the inexorable 
determination of some of them, at least. Their 
desire for the money, however, caused an- 
other postponement. ‘‘ Think how many li- 
ras!’’ was the remark of one of them, over- 
heard by me during one of the first nights’ 
journeys. 

It was also plainly manifest that they were 
surprised and disappointed when they learned 
that the case had passed into the hands of 
the diplomats. It was of no use for them 
to set a limit of days to our lives after that. 
They clearly realized this when they said fierce- 
ly, but with unshaken determination: ‘‘ We’ll 
keep you if necessary five years, but we’ll 
show the world we can keep you until we get 
our money.”’ 

Many and many of the waiting days were 
spent in such dark holes that we could do 
nothing but talk together, when not eating 
or sleeping, to while away the interminable 
hours, and frequently we could talk only in 
whispers. At one time we were hidden where 
the wooden shutters covering the windows 
were not nailed. In our anxiety to gain a little 























light, Mrs. Tsilka incautiously opened one 
shutter a little too far, and the white ker- 
chief upon her head attracted the attention 
of ashepherd who was passing at a distance. 
When this came to the knowledge of the brig- 
ands, they visited their displeasure upon us in 
unmeasured terms, and one of them seated 
himself where we could by no means gain ac- 
cess to the light. Within we sat and sat until 
we both broke down, and wept bitterly. The 
confinement tortured Mrs. Tsilka beyond en- 
durance. Finally, in desperation, we be- 
thought ourselves of a plan by which we 
might gain a little privacy. We took the 
one piece of stout cord which had been pro- 
vided for the tying of our blanket 
during our nightly journeys, and 
stretched it across one corner of 
that black place. Over it we 
hung our homespun blanket, 
making a secluded corner in 
which we could hide ourselves 
to a degree, with our misery. 
At length we began to interest 
ourselves in watching the feet 
of the brigands as they passed in 
and out, and taught ourselves to 
distinguish the different guards 
by the way they wound thestraps 
which held their foot-gear. 

The brigands were never to be 
caught off their guard, to re- 
veal the progress of negotia- 
tions, nor to acquaint us with 
any knowledge which they might 
have had of what was going on 
in the great world. Our captors 
would never tell us the reason 
why they moved us night after 
night, sometimes in rain, some- 
times in snow, sometimes ford- 
ing many streams whose rocky 
beds were so filled with boulders 
that the captives on their horses 
with great difficulty held to their 
pack-saddles, amid the rushing 
waters. We could only inferfrom 
the frequency of these marches, 
that the pursuit by the troops 
was constant and unrelenting. 
During one night of pitchy dark- 
ness, when the way led through 
a region where they would not 
permit the slightest sound, they 
came to a place where the as- 
cent was so steep that they dis- 
mounted us and led us by the 
hand. As we crawled along, 
one after the other, the brig- 
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ands stepping exactly in our tracks, so that 
their shapeless moccasin-tread might oblit- 
erate every trace of women’s feet, the path 
through theslippery mud leading along theside 
of a precipice, the foot of the man who was 
supporting Mrs. Tsilka slipped, and he began 
to slide down the steep declivity, dragging 
her after him. Another brigand, with eyes 
like a cat’s, seized her with a grip of iron, and 
bore her to the summit. Here, in the black- 
ness, they commanded us to mount our horses. 
After many difficulties, Mrs. Tsilka found her- 
self in her saddle, but when she reached to 
steady herself by grasping her horse’s mane, 
she found his tail! But there was no laugh- 
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ing then; the strain of the hour was too 
tense. 

But at length there came the happy day 
when one of them ordered me to write an- 
other authorization for the money, and this 
time he said: ‘‘ We have determined to take 
whatever sum of money has been raised.’’ 
With a glad heart I wrote the following. which 
was the receipt finally given by our captors 
to the ransoming party : 

We give the present authorization to its bearer, a 
member of the band in whose 
hands we are held captive, on 
the basis of the one previous- 
ly given him by us, with the 
right to receive the ransom 
demanded for us, but with the 
added powers to treat the 
question of our ransom to its 
final conclusion, in virtue 
whereof we sign with our own 
hands. 

ELLEN M. STONE. 
KATERINA STEPHANOVA 
TSILKA. 
Macedonia, December 17-24, 
1901. 


Events were now mov- 
ing on. We heard from 
our captors hints of rep- 
resentations being made 
by other bands of brig- 
ands to Consul-General 
Dickinson, at Sophia, to 
the effect that they were 
the highwaymen who 
held the captives, and 
professing their willing- 
ness to accept smaller 
sums of money than that 
demanded by our real 
captors. Difficulties were thickening about 
them, and they finally were persuaded to come 
to an agreement with the intermediary left 
by Mr. Dickinson after his return to his post 
at Constantinople. On the 12th of January 
their agent once more returned from Sophia, 
and—joy of joys! was again the bearer of a 
letter to me! This time it was addressed to 
Mrs. Tsilka also, and was from a dearly loved 
pupil of former days. 

He brought me also a copy of the letter 
which Mr. Dickinson’s intermediary had writ- 
ten to Dr. House of Salonica, from which we 
learned that the writer had been appointed to 
act on the ransoming committee, to treat with 
the brigands. From this letter we learned the 
fact that the brigands had agreed with Mr. 
Dickinson’s intermediary to accept the sum of 
£14,500 Turkish, and to this agreement they 
adhered. We supposed that the reason why 
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a copy of this letter was sent to Mrs. Tsilka 
and to me was in order that Dr. House might 
have incontrovertible proof that we were still 
living, and that we were the captives for 
whose ransom the money had been provided, 
inasmuch as we were directed to write upon 
the reverse side information upon certain 
points which could not have been known to 
others. 

When one of the men who had had a large 
share in guarding us remarked during the day 
that his comrade was to 
start upon his return that 
same night, and that he 
also was to go, we were 
y)| filled with apprehen- 

/| sions. Rightly or wrong- 

| ly, we had come to feel 
that to this man we owed, 
perhaps more than toany 
other, the saving of our 
lives on that Sabbath, 
weeks before, when we 
had seen the revolvers 
taken out for our death. 
Now he was to go, and we 
were terribly afraid of 
most of those with whom 
we were to be left. We 
urged him, since he must 
go, to do all in his power 
to persuade our ransom- 
ing committee to pay the 
money before we were 
released, saying: ‘*‘ We 
will take the risks.”’ 
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the ransoming committee 


no other way by which 
we should ever be freed. The men relentlessly 
held to their purpose. The money they would 
have before the captives were ever freed. 
Often we had wished that by some means we 
might communicate with those who held this 
money, and tell them our conviction. Here 
now had come our opportunity, for when I 
said, ‘‘ We will take the risks,’’ that brigand 
said quickly : ‘‘ Will you write that ?’’ ‘‘ Most 
gladly I will,’’ was my unhesitating answer. 
‘** Do you not agree to that ?”’ I inquired of 
Mrs. Tsilka. Receiving her acquiescence, I 
seated myself by the light of the fire and the 
lamp—which in that black place burned day 
and night,—and wrote the appeal which we 
hoped would move our friends to act, and act 
quickly. 

On this same Sabbath day the brigands hand- 
ed to me a copy of a letter from the inter- 
mediary of Consul Dickinson, in Sophia. Mrs. 
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REV. W. W. PEET 


Treasurer of Missions to Turkey, and a member of the ransom- 


ing committee 


Tsilka and I bent over this letter, and consid- 
ered what we should say in response to its 
injunction that we write with our own hands 
on the reverse side of the sheet. The follow- 
ing is the letter: 

December 18-31, 1901. 
Mr. J. H. House : 

As the authorized agent of Mr. Charles Dickinson to 
treat with the brigands for the ransoming and freeing 
of Miss Stone and Mrs. Tsilka, with this present I cer- 
tify to the following : 

1. The agent on the part of the brigands, with an 
authorization signed by Miss Stone and Mrs. Tsilka and 
I, the agent of Mr. Dickinson, have agreed that the cap- 
tives shall be freed on the payment of a sum collected 
for this purpose, namely, £14,500 T. 

2. As to exact place and manner of delivering the 
sum and freeing the captives you will agree with the 
person who will bring this letter from me. He has this 
right. 

3. In order that you may be assured that the captives 
are alive and well, this, my letter, shall be put before 
Miss Stone and Mrs. Tsilka, that they may write with 
their own hands on the other side of this paper ; after 
which it may be given to you. 

4. A copy of this letter I am sending you by post. 

5. The money may be paid in Napoleons. 

Mr. House, receive my best wishes with my signature. 


On the reverse occurs the following: 
Miss E. STONE : 

Write out a few lines concerning things, incidents, or 
names which you and Mr. House know. 


CHARLES M. DICKINSON, CONSUL-GENERAL 
STANTINOPLE 


AT CON. 


I made the following notes: 


Dr. House : 
Respected brother and fellow-laborer in the evangelical 
work in Macedonia : 

Last night in my dreams I was talking with Mrs. House, 
and I asked her whether she remembered that less a few 
days, eight months have passed from the time I gave 
your family a send-off to France. On this holy Sabbath, 
this letter has been given me by one of our captors, just 
arrived from Sophia. Have Mr. Holway and wife ar- 
rived? So also our beloved ones who went to America 
last year. My heart is often with my fellow-laborers in 
Salonica and other places in the province. We are very 
sad over the sufferings of Raina Gheorghieva, concerning 
which we have heard only the fact. May God bless his 
work, especially during this week of prayer ! 

With heartfelt salutations, your fellow-laborer, 

fi ELLEN M. STONE. 


Saturday evening, January 4, 1902, December 22, 
1901 (0. §.), Elena G. Tsilka was born. Everything was 
and is well with the child and the mother, through God’s 
wonderful mercy. E. M. STONE. 


Mrs. Tsilka’s question was: 
To Mrs. TSILKA : 

Answer who your friend was in East Orange, New Jer- 
sey, and who was the directress of the hospital in which 


you were. 


The answer was in Mrs. Tsilka’s handwriting : 


Miss Belle Judd. The directress of the hospital is Miss 
Anna Maxwell. KATERINA STEPHANOVA TSILKA, 
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During the waiting days which followed, 
the care of the baby and her mother gave me 
plenty of occupation. It was hard enough to 
complete the most incispensable duties in 
that dismal, draughty place, and with the piti- 
fully few conveniences to be obtained there. 
The only way we had of knowing day from 
night was by the glimmering of light through 
the cracks around the door, which was nailed 
up. Once we were amazed by a pale ray of 
sunshine falling near us, and tracing it back 
found that it shone through a hole in the 
earth floor, from some object in the cellar 
which reflected it! Mrs. Tsilka here devised 
a unique cloak for her little one, a wadded 
bag made of stout white cotton cloth, from 
the scanty supplies which the brigands had 
furnished. Into this bag, fastened around her 
neck outside of her swaddling blankets, little 
Elenchie was put on every subsequent jour- 
ney. 

Many days passed. The nights were nowvery 
cold. High winds prevailed, and there was 
snow on the ground. Nevertheless, not many 
days elapsed before the brigands again began 
to move on with us. The stern, set expression 
of their faces convinced me that they must 
have weighty reasons for so fearfully expos- 
ing those who still needed shelter and care. 
Morning after morning we questioned in vain 
whether any one had come. We had no idea 
where the work was being carried on, nor 
where we were being hidden. Finally one 
night there wasan arrival. We were awakened 
from sleep, and a note was handed me; it was 
from Dr. House. It acknowledged the receipt 
of my letter, and said further that he would 
try to persuade the rest of the ransoming 
committee to think as he did, that the money 
must be paid before the release of the cap- 
tives. 

What did it mean? Consternation filled our 
hearts. Consul Dickinson’s intermediary had 
made mention of Dr. House only. Who were 
these others who remained to be persuaded ? 
We were terribly perplexed, and the brigands 
were angry beyond all bourrls. They crowded 
about us, huddled trembling in our corner, 
their fierce faces revealed to us by the fire- 
light. They gave me once more a piece of 
paper and a pen and ink, with which to write 
the ‘‘ last letter,’’ for they said: ‘‘ If they 
cannot conclude the business now, they need 
not expect to hear again from you. We will 
put the ransom which we demand back to 
£25,000T., and we will neverabate it!’’ What 
was to become of us? The little child lay all 
unconscious of the agony in the heart of its 
mother and in mine. A brigand held the miser- 
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able little tin kerosene lamp, and I wrote this 
second letter to Dr. House : 


Dear Dr. House :—1 thank you for your letter of the 
17th, which I have just received. I am glad to hear the 
good news from home and from your family, but, on the 
other hand, I am very sad, and even in terror, over your 
words: “I will endeavor to persuade the men who hold the 
money to come to the proposalsof the brigands.” Have you 
not received the letter of Consul Dickinson’s representa- 
tive at Sophia, and the letter which I sent with it, signed 
by Mrs. Tsilka and myself? The intermediary said that 
you were empowered to pay the sum agreed upon, £14,- 
500 T. Why, then, this delay ? We waited every night for 
the return of the men sent to you, that we might hear the 
joyful news that at last we were to be set free ; but in 
place of this, we must still wait longer in great suffering 
and danger. Now ourcaptors have bidden metowrite this 
“last letter,” to say to you that if their propositions are 
not accepted, and that without delay, they will refuse to 
receive the reduced sum, and will insist upon the original 
sum of £25,000 T. They finally agreed to accept the less 
sum out of pity for Mrs. Tsilka and me, because we are 
women, and thus suffer in a special degree from this 
captivity ; but our friends have prolonged our sufferings 
to five months, and are continuing to prolong them. For 
the love of God I pray you to believe all that I wrote 
you in my previous letter as to the confidence we have 
in those who come to you on the part of our captors, that 
they will try to fulfil any pledges they may make to you. 
We assure you that there is no other way to save our 
lives. Act, then, as you would if your sister or daughter 
were in our place. Have mercy on the unfortunate child, 
which during the first seventeen days of its life has 
been compelled to journey three times, in extreme dan- 
ger to itself and its mother. Have mercy also, if possi- 
ble, on me, Nobody can play with the men who hold us, 
We wonder at their patience up to this point in this mat- 
ter. We know that it is orly through the pitying love of 
God for us that they have spared our lives to this time. 


Here Mrs. Tsilka’s feelings of indignation 
at the oft-repeated delays overcame her ; 
seizing the pen, she wrote: 


Who are these people who dare to be the cause of 
the lengthening out of our sufferings? They are either 
people without human sympathy with the helpless, or 
they haven’t any Christian love in their hearts. I would 
like them to have only one month of our now almost five 
months of sufferings. Cannot they sympathize with my 
little daughter, who is in constant distress? Our eyes 
are swollen with smoke, which is constantly like a cloud 
in the room, and I can scarcely talk because of it. It is 
not a room, but a hole! Imagine my sufferings as I see 
my little one suffer. The people who hold the money 
will wait, it seems, till we are dead. Oh, Dr. House, I 
pray you to act quickly ! 

With a heart filled with sorrow, 
KATERINA STEPHANOVA TSILKA. 


As she gave back the pen, I continued: 


No one has a right to hold back the money that has 
been given so long ago by our beloved ones and others 
who sympathized with us. Our captors are exasperated 
with these repeated delays in the negotiations, and they 
enjoin upon us to write you not to expect another letter 
from us, if you do not now finish the work of obtaining 
our freedom. 

With loving salutations to your family and all friends 
in Salonica and elsewhere. 

Your friend and fellow-laborer, 
ELLEN M. STONE. 
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May God forgive us for the injustice we did 
in our hearts to the faithful men who were 
doing everything in their power to save us! 
We knew nothing of all this. We only knew 
that the brigands had agreed to accept the 
smaller sum of money; that Dr. House had 
been named as the one to pay it over to them; 
and that some of their men had gone to take 
it. Why could they not come to an agree- 
ment, and free us ? 

We resigned ourselves to the 
inevitable as best we could, and 
continued our weary waiting. 
How often we promised our- 
selves that if we should live to 
be freed, we would compensate 
ourselves by lighting all the 
lamps in our homes, to rejoice 
our eyes after the dismal dark- 
ness of our confinement. 

At length a night came when 
it was evident that news was 
expected. A portion of the 
band, who had their quarters 
elsewhere, came crowding in, 
and filled all the available 
space. They seemed happy, and 
we wondered whether we might 
venture to hope again. After 
a long time there was an ar- 
rival. Two brigands came. One 
handed to their head man his 
satchel of skin, and said a few 
words to him; then all retired 
to an inner apartment. Some 
minutes passed. Then the chief 
came out and handed me the 
following letter from the ran- 
soming committee: 


Miss ELLEN M. STONE. 


My dear Fellow-Worker : — Our 
hearts are deeply touched by your 
words and those of Mrs. Tsilka in your 
last letter. We rejoice to tell you that 
we aré already convinced by your pre- 
vious letter, and by our interview with 
the bearer of it, so that we had re- 
solved to accept the terms of the brig- 





of honor” of the bearer of your letter, we expect to see 
you soon. We will go from here to Serres, and there 
will await you with great joy. 

With sincere greetings and with ardent desire, we 
await the hour of your deliverance. May God preserve 
you, and have mercy upon you ! 


Faithfully yours, 


J. H. House, 
W. W. Peet, 
A. A. GARGIULO. 
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ands. We regret exceedingly that 4 TURKISH SOLDIER OF THE TYPE WHICH ESCORTED MISS STONE 


when we were working with unex- 

pected haste to finish the work, we 

were met with difficulties from the government, which 
we scarcely overcame after several days of endeavor. 
We succeeded in obtaining from the Sultan himself an 
order that the military and civil authorities should fa- 
cilitate our work—also an order that they should give 
to us whatever we should need for the furtherance of 
the work, so that we hope that we may in the shortest 
possible time exchange the necessary papers that you 
may be finally freed. We cannot tell you how we shall 
rejoice to see the hour when we shall greet you. We 
have now given the money, £14,500 T..and we have taken 
your receipt for the same, and as we rely upon the “ word 


AFTER HER RELEASE 


There was also a brief note from one of the 
brigands, who had left their camp that Sab- 
bath night some weeks before, to go to meet 
the ransoming committee. He said briefly 
that they had received the ransom which they 
had demanded for us, and had given over to 
the committee the receipt from us. We were 
convinced that there could be no mistake— 
that the ransom had been paid. 

We did not, however, for a moment deceive 
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and we knew it must be all for 








the best. He might be shutting 
us in by it from some terrible 
danger, to which, all unconscious 
to ourselves, we were exposed. 
The men guarding us were evi- 
dently troubled because they 
could not travel, and more than 
once referred to the fact, say- 
ing, apologetically, ‘‘ We have 
kept you alive so long, and with- 
out serious harm; we do not wish 
that now youshould risk a broken 
limb, or even worse.’’ We as- 
sured them that we were not 
troubled at the delay, because 
God had sent it. We were troub- 
led with what man was responsi- 
ble for; whatever God did was 
all right. 

When at last we started, it was 
with deep gladness in our hearts. 
The journeys were just as hard 
as ever; the nights were just as 
cold ; the snow fell, and the winds 
blew, and we were as frequently 
terrified as before lest baby should 
roll out of our arms, or we should 
fall with her. Yet we were joy- 
ful, and hope was strong within 
us. The danger from pursuit was, 
we judged, even greater than be- 
fore, despite the fact that Dr. 
House’s letter had told us of the 
command which the ransoming 
committee had obtained from the 
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ourselves that we were out of danger, or that 
it would be an easy task for our captors to 
deliver us up safely. Nevertheless, a wonder- 
ful relief had come to us, and our hearts 
were overflowing with gratitude to God for 
His marvelous mercy. The relief of the brig- 
ands was, if possible, even greater than ours. 
We had become an almost intolerable burden 
to them to provide for our imperative needs, 
which had been so much augmented since the 
birth of the baby. 

A deep fog now prevailed for several days. 
It was so dense that it was impossible for us 
to journey. We were in a mountain cabin, 
perched high on the rocks, from which the 
descent was so steep that we must make it 
on foot. We were not troubled, however, at 
this enforced delay. God had sent the fog, 


treme caution, and some nights refused to 
travel at all. This was what tried our endur- 
ance most severely. Nor would they give us 
any reason for these delays. Although they 
had received the ransom, they stil] maintained 
the strictest silence toward us concerning 
their movements. 

Finally, however, the man who we then sup- 
posed had the charge of the band came one 
morning into the damp, unwholesome place 
where they were hidingus. He referred to the 
fact that we might be wondering at this de- 
lay, after we knew that the ransom money 
had been paid. I told him that we did wonder 
very much. He gave us to understand that 
they were doing their best to deliver us up, 
but that the pursuit was very close and per- 
sistent—on five or six occasions so ¢lose that 














they had almost despaired of keeping us. I 
said to him: ‘‘ Without doubt your men who 
met our ransoming committee must have 
given some pledge to them of an approximate 
time when they would deliver us up at some 
specified place. The days are passing and we 
are not moving. Now it is more than possible 
that a great danger may come upon you from 
my own people, who will think that when that 
limit of time has passed, and they hear noth- 
ing from us, that you have killed us, even after 
accepting the money. Now if you have any 
way of sending a messenger to our commit- 
tee, you had better lose no time in acquaint- 
ing them with the reason for our detention.”’ 
He made me no answer, but went away. 
After we were released we learned that a 
messenger had been sent to them by the brig- 
ands, and that he had arrived just in time 
to averta most serious danger. Had the repre- 
sentatives of the United States Government at 
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Constantinople made a demand upon the Turk- 
ish Government just at that time that all pos- 
sible pressure should be brought to bear for 
the detection of the brigands, undoubtedly 
our lives would have been the forfeit. 

Ihad understood during this interview with 
the chief that they had been obliged to change 
all their plans, not only as to the place where 
they would deliver us up, but also the time. 
The pursuit by the troops was too persistent, 
and their watchfulness too vigilant. Dr. House 
had said in his letter that they would await 
us in Serres, but when, after weeks of trav- 
eling, we were finally released, we found our- 
selves far from that region. Mrs. Tsilka and 
I oftentimes said to each other, ‘* The money 
has been paid, and they are bound to free us 
if they can, yet they treat us just the same 
as before. We are just as much their captives 
as ever.’’ It was of no use, however, to ex- 
postulate. 


(To be concluded ) 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL KNOX, LAWYER 


The Trust Question a Question of Law—In His Hands 


BY L. A. 


HE trust question is in the courts. It 
may be raised in Congress next ses- 
sion, and the administration may put 
it there; nobody knows just yet what the 

President and his cabinet will propose. But 
further legislation is not the important thing 
at present. There are already on the books 
“anti-trust” laws, the effect and the efficiency 
of which have not been fully tested. These laws 
are inthe courts now. The Northern Securities 
case should bring down a decision to determine 
whether a company may be formed in one 
State to do something prohibited in another; 
the Chicago packers’ case should decide 
whether the United States may restrain by 
injunction (1) a railroad from paying rebates 
and (2) a merchant from receiving rebates. 
If these points are decided in favor of the 
United States Government, the trust question 
can be handled as a question of administra- 
tion. But these points are not yet decided. 
Thus the trust question is at present a ques- 
tion of law. 

The anti-trust sentiment is impatient of 
law; so is the trust interest. The one wants 
the trusts wiped out; the other wants them 
let alone. No honest, fair dealing man or 
men, in office or out, can satisfy either of 
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the parties to this great controversy. Justice, 
cold and blind, is justice only to the non-par- 
tisan, disinterested, average citizen, and it is 
he who is going to decide the question finally. 
If it comes out of the courts in a form showing 
that the present laws are imperfect and fu- 
tile, he will demand legislation; he will turn 
to the statesman. President Roosevelt is 
pretty sure to speak for the average Ameri- 
can. The question, then, to be asked of him 
is twofold: Is he brave enough to defy the 
anti-trust sentiment to do more than justice ; 
and, is he brave enough to force Wall Street 
to put up with mere justice? Any man in this 
country can answer these questions. If we 
are fair, we can be patient. We can leave the 
matter where the President is leaving it, in 
the hands of a lawyer. 

In other words, it is all very well for some 
Congressman (like Hon. Charles E. Little- 
field of Maine, if you please) to be preparing 
for legislation by seeing if he, full of anti- 
trust sentiment and the fierceness of a hard 
fighter, can draw a bill which shall express 
only so much of his sentiment as the necessar- 
ily conservative, constitutional, bravely fair 
purposes of a responsible administration can 
approve. For the administration cannot afford 
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to win a fight for a bill that will not stand 
the moral weighing of the jury or the expert 
scrutiny of the judges; this, no matter how 
many votes it might win. But all this is for 
the future, the near future; this administra- 
tion is going to tackle the trust question. 

The man of the day, then, is no legislator, 
but the lawyer, the Attorney-General of the 
United States. What do we want to know 
about Philander C. Knox ? That he is a law- 
yer, honest and not afraid. 

He is a dapper bit of a man, a tiny figure 
charged with life, quick-stepping, alert and 
nervous, with a smooth-shaven, clean-cut 
face, boyish except for lines of strength and 
the denuded forehead soaring high above the 
eyes. Certain Wall Street magnates in their 
wrath have called him a country lawyer. The 
description hardly fits. He hails from Pitts- 
burg, the very home of concentrated wealth, 
about the last place one would look for a coun- 
tryman to attack capital in pure wantonness. 
But he isn’t afraid of Wall Street. 

For twenty years he was one of the most 
successful corporation lawyers in the United 
States. His personal retainers amounted to 
$90,000 a year. When President McKinley 
asked him to become Attorney-General in 
1897, he declined because he couldn’t afford 
to exchange a professional income of $150,- 
000 for a salary of $8,000 and a carriage. 
When the offer was renewed four years later 
he was better able to make the sacrifice, and 
he was financially free and independent. He 
accepted. Then the labor organizations op- 
posed his confirmation, because they thought 
he was the tool of trusts. But he isn’t afraid 
of labor unions. 

Knox was Carnegie’s attorney during the 
Homestead riots in 1892. His ingenuity 
steered the ironmaster through the perilous 
legal complications of those days. Some of 
his suggestions were bold. It was he to whom 
it first occurred that the riotous strikers 
were open to the charge of treason for vio- 
lent resistance to the laws of the State. He 
was acting then as a lawyer, faithful to the 
corporation which he served. In bringing suit 
against the trusts he believes he serves with 
equal faithfulness his only remaining client— 
the Government of the United States. 

For Knox is a lawyer all through. He has all 
a lawyer’s intuitions and instincts. To-day he 
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is the attorney for the government, just as 
for years he was attorney for wealthy private 
corporations—with this difference, that when 
he served corporations he had many clients. 
After he entered the service of the United 
States he regarded his salary as an exclusive 
retainer. 

It was his suggestion to President Roosevelt 
to bring suit against the Northern Securities 
Company and to institute proceedings against 
the beef packers. He believed that these cor- 
porations were violating the Federal statutes, 
and he believed it to be his business as at- 
torney for the government to enforce its laws 
and test them. With him it is a cold, clear, 
legal proposition. There is no politics in it. 

He is not likely to be mistaken. Eight or 
ten years ago some Pittsburg capitalists 
bought the street railways of Indianapolis. 
A rival company claimed that under the law 
the franchise was about to expire; they had 
laid the wires to secure a renewal of the 
franchise for themselves. The Pittsburg men 
went to Benjamin Harrison, just then retired 
from the presidency. He gave it as his opin- 
ion that the franchise was about to expire. 
They turned to Knox. He told them the fran- 
chise still had a long time to run. The question 
involved millions, and they submitted the case 
to Judge Dillon of New York. Dillon’s opinion 
concurred with Harrison’s. Then they laid 
both Dillon’s opinion and Knox’s before Har- 
rison, and Harrison, after studying them, 
came to the conclusion that he and Dillon 
were wrong and Knox was right. Suit was 
brought in a United States court. The Pitts- 
burg men had already retained Harrison. They 
asked Knox to join him. Knox refused. They 
insisted. He said, ‘‘ I will on two conditions: 
First, you must draw me a check now for 
$10,000; Second, you must draw me another 
check for $100,000 if we win the case.’’ He 
supposed that would end it. But they complied 
with both demands. The trial came. Harri- 
son addressed the court for four hours. The 
other side occupied eight hours. Knox spoke 
forty-five minutes. The court’s decision fol- 
lowed point by point the line of Knox’s argu- 
ment. 

In brief, so long as the trust question is a 
question of law, the people may feel as the 
President does, that it is safe in clean, steady 
hands and a loyal, legal mind. 
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HIPPY, THE 
BY HAMLIN GARLAND 


as inferiors. Beaver-tail was an Ara- 
pahoe, but a warrior as good as any. He 
was in every fight of the war of 1874 where 
it was possible for an Arapahoe to go, and 
when he came out he brought a bullet in his 
hip, which made him limp, and his halting 
walk caused him to be called “ Hippy” by the 
whites around the Agency, and “Crooked 
Knee” by the Cheyennes, who more than half 
respected him. 

He wes a superb rider and a good shot, and 
carried himself likea gladiator. A camp of red- 
men has its gentle old men, its dreamers, its 
wags, its dare-devils. Hippy was the dare-devil. 
His scarred face was not unpleasant, and his 
mouth sometimes betrayed boyish humor. His 
peculiar recklessness had made him the cen- 
tral figure in a number of exciting stories and 
he was a marked figure among the 2,000 Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes whom the Government 
had gathered closely about the Agency. They 
were in effect captives under surveillance, 
with little to do but to race their ponies, and 
smoke, and draw their rations. They had hum- 
orously responded to the Government’s de- 
mand for their school-age children by sending 
all the orphans of the tribe ; but Hippy, to the 
surprise of everybody, kept three of his 
strong and clever sons in school,and every one 
wondered what he meant by such compliance. 

The superintendent of the school, just before 
the uprising, had been worried into flight by 
his turbulent pupils, and at the time Hippy’s 
sons entered the white man’s gate the man- 
agement had fallen to Sam Williams, a stal- 
wart young fellow from Kansas, who knew 
very little of books, but a good deal about red 
people. 

His grammar was at times peculiar to him- 
self, but his good gray eyes were steady and 
his lips smiling. He had already made many 
friends among the older men of both tribes, 
and by a series of bold dashes had secured the 
control of his pupils. He seemed to know 


HE Cheyennes are a proud and war- 
like people and regard the Arapahoes 
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nothing of the chill of fear. With smiling face 
he laid his hand on the bridle cf a mounted 
young Cheyenne one day and ordered him to 
retire. With a piece of board for a weapon he 
charged upon a dozen others who rode forward 
with rifles ready. All this was by no means 
reckless bravery. Williams knew his people. 
He knew that the young reprobates had not 
the sanction of the chiefs, and that they dared 
not shoot without fear of disgrace among 
their own kinsfolk, and more than that, he well 
understood that to show fear was to end all his 
influence among these resolute warriors. 

Hippy was nominally his friend; in fact, pat- 
ronized him a little as a nice young white 
man who meant well and could use the sign 
language featly. So events ran on rather 
smoothly till one morning Hippy entered the 
school-room and took a seat as if to make 
a long stay. 

Williams did not know it, but the old man 
was in bad humor. A group of Cheyennes had 
just come down from the north filled with 
tales of big deeds, and under their taunts 
Hippy became soured. It nettled him to be 
called “an old woman-heart” by these men 
who were probably liars. He had fled from 
their boasting and aimlessly entered the 
school-room. 

“ What are you here for?” asked Sam a little 
impatiently. ‘Don’t you know I don’t allow 
grown people to come in and take up the chil- 
dren’s seats? You must go out. You interrupt 
the lessons.” 

“T will not,” Hippy contemptuously replied. 
“T am here to see my children.” 

“Go away and come after school.” 

“T will not.” 

“Then I’ll put you out,” said Sam, advancing 
most determinedly. 

Hippy met him valiantly and a tremendous 
struggle took place. Hippy was big and strong 
in the shoulders, but knew nothing of the 
wrestler’s tricks, and in the end, after upset- 
ting everything in reach, Sam thrust his ad- 
versary to the threshold, but the wily old war- 
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rior kicked the door shut and the struggle 
was renewed. An assistant opened the door 
and Sam finally hurled Hippy off the steps. 
He lay for an instant stunned and breathless, 
and the teacher seized the chance to leap 
upon him and knit his fingers round his throat 
and choke him into submission. 

Just as it seemed that his last breath had 
been drawn he gasped out the word “Good !” 

Sam took this for a promise that the old man 
intended to be good and so released his hold 
and rose to his feet. 

He was mistaken. Hippy was just in hot fight- 
ing mood. The instant he regained his feet he 
drew a knife and ran at his white adversary 
with a deadly light in his eyes. 

“Now I will kill you,” he said. 

Light-footed as a deer Sam turned and fled, 
his agile mind revolving plans for a flank 
movement. Coming upon a big stone he sud- 
denly whirled and faced his pursuer. Hippy 
halted, awed by the boulder. 

It was a huge stone, and Sam’s weary arms 
could scarcely do more than poise it—he could 
neither throw it nor strike with it—but he 
manfully menaced Hippy with it, saying : 

“If you come near me, I'll smash you.” 

Meanwhile the assistants of the school came 
scurrying, ready to shoot and kill the old war- 
rior, but to this Sam made sensible objection. 

“No; leave us alone. I must conquer him 
without aid. It’s a fair fight thus far.” 

As he talked he saw just before him a piece 
of lodge-pole about six feet long, just in handy 
reach at his foot. 

Suddenly casting his stone at Hippy’s feet, 
the young teacher snatched up the lodge-pole 
and was then more than a match for Hippy. 

“ Drop that knife !” he called sharply. 

“Drop your pole!” replied Hippy unsub- 
dued. 

Sam surprised the Arapahoe by saying, “I’m 
not afraid of you. See, I drop my weapon. 
Now come with me to the Agent’s office. We 
will let him decide.” 

Hippy did not drop his knife, but his look 
changed, his muscles relaxed, and he quietly 
said, “I will go.” 

The two men walked side by side across the 
yard to the stairway which led to the Agent’s 
office. There both halted. 

“Go first,” said Sam. 

“No, you go first,” replied Hippy. 

“All right—I’m not afraid. I will go first. 
But remember, I can see backwards.” 

As they came before the Agent, a fussy and 
nervous old gentleman, they presented a sin- 
ister appearance. Both were mauled and 
skinned and bloody and dusty, and their 
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ribs yet heaved with the force of their battle 
fury. 

The teacher told his story, and a friend to 
Hippy interpreted it to him. At the end of it 
he said very simply and very quietly, “It is 
as he says, but I say to you I shall kill 

im.” 

“ And I tell you,” replied Sam with deter- 
mined look, “if you come into my yard again, 
I'll shoot you instantly.” 

Hippy laid a hand on his chest. “I am in- 
jured here, I shall not live long, but I shall live 
long enough to kill you.” This also was uttered 
quietly, but he meant every word of it. 

Then Sam said: “ You go home and call all 
your chiefs together. I want this matter put be- 
fore them. If you don’t do it I shall. You can’t 
go to war on me without the consent of your 
chiefs, and I want their verdict. I know them ; 
they are good men.” 

The Agent was glad to have the matter taken 
off his hands, but he said : 

“Do you think it is safe, friend Williams ?” 
Hadn’t I better send for a detail of troops?” 

“No; the chiefs will stand by me in this 
thing. Hippy stands alone in this matter.” 

“Very well, you know them better than | 
do. Go ahead.” 

Sam went personally to the head men and had 
a council called, and that night, alone and un- 
armed, he went out into the camp and sat 
down with them in old Bear Robe’s teepee. 
After smoking with them he arose and stated 
the case fairly and without passion. 

The old men smoked on in grave silence 
save now and again as their visitor reached a 
dramatic point or a ludicrous situation, then 
they smiled and said, “Oh!” or “Hoh!” 

When he had finished, one of the head men 
said to Hippy : 

“Ts this true ?” 

Hippy, whatever his faults, was no pettifog- 
ger. “ Yes—but he has throttled me and I 
intend to kill him.” 

The old men talked on for a while in low 
tones among themselves, laughing occasion- 
ally at some dry remark on the part of Bear 
Robe, who at last arose to say to Sam : 

“Tt’s a pity you didn’t kill the old fool while 
you had the chance. It is such as he who 
make us trouble ; but since you did not kill 
him and because we like you and want peace, 
we will help you. We will keep him in camp 
hereafter. Go in peace.” 

Sam thanked them all and shook hands with 
them and went away well content with their 
management. 

For five months Hippy was kept a prisoner 
in the camp, by order of the chiefs, and all 
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went well at the school. Finally Hippy was 
allowed to go to the Agency yard and to the 
fence to see his children. “ But you are not to 
enter,” said Bear Robe. “If you do you will be 
shot and no one will defend you.” 

Hippy obeyed these orders religiously. He 
came often to the gate, and the children went 
out to see and talk with him, but he did not 
try to enter. He did not speak disrespectfully 
of the teacher ; he talked of other things, and 
each time he returned to camp feeling kind- 
lier toward his young adversary. 

“He is a brave man,” he said, “and has a 
strange power.” 

As Thanksgiving came on, Sam planned a big 
feast for the scholars and their parents. No 
one was to be invited but the fathers and 
mothers or actual guardians of the pupils. 

Hippy was in trouble because he was left out 
of this list. He felt, in a sense, his unworthi- 
ness to be included among the guests of this 
feast, and yet his children were there, and he 
wished to go. After much thought, he went to 
the Agent, and said: “I want to go tothe 
feast, but lam afraid of Sam. We have been 
enemies. I want you to make a paper saying I 
may come. I want you to say in it that lam 
not angry at him any more—that I am his 
friend.” 

When it was written, he said: “Put it in one 
of these.” He pointed at a long official envel- 
ope. “‘I want Sam to know that it is a paper 
from Washington. Put this on.” He pointed at 
a big red seal. 

So when Hippy appeared at the gate of the 
school-yard it was with his official permit held 
high in his hands as a signal of peace, the red 
seal held very conspicuously to the front. 

Sam met him with all gravity and read the 
letter slowly,while Hippy’s keen eyes searched 
his face. 

“All right—come on!” said the teacher 
briefly, and Hippy held out his hand and the 
two became friends. 

Hippy enjoyed the Thanksgiving dinner and 
the music very much. One of his boys recited 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,” and that made 
him very proud and happy. As he came to go 
he said with gentle gravity : 

“T am very glad. My heart is soft toward 
you to-day. The white man’s road is good. My 
children are happy. Whencan I comeagain ?” 

“One week from to-day,”’ replied the teach- 
er. “ But no more.” 


Thereafter Hippy came once each week to 
see his children. He had no longer any anger 
against Sam, though the Cheyennes continued 
to joke him about being a weakling. They 
laughed at him, and asked, “Are you a war- 
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rior? Are you one that goes to war? We think 
you are one who makes moccasins and reads 
out of a book.” 

In his sudden reckless heat, and without 
really meaning it, Hippy cried, “I will show 
you whether I am a warrior or not. I willdoa 
great thing. I will make the Agent give us 
good beef.” 

The words once out of his mouth, he felt 
bound to make them true, and retired to his 
teepee to muse upon the great enterprise to 
which he had set. his hand, while the Chey- 
ennes laughed and said, “ He will lift trees by 
the roots.” 

There was deep dissatisfaction over the beef, 
and with justice. It was unspeakably bad. 
“ Anything is good enough for an Injun,” was 
a common phrase among the cattlemen when 
filling their contracts with the Agency. With 
aleer of contempt, the cowboys cutout all the 
old cows and sick steers without meat on their 
bones and drove them to the Agency corral 
with calm confidence, knowing well that the 
weak-minded Agent would accept them. So it 
came about that even this clause of the Gov- 
ernment’s treaty was habitually violated ; and 
yet so patient were these people, and so sacred 
did they hold their promises, no chief went 
further than to grumble, till Hippy became 
their instrument of vengeance. 

Early on the morning following his great 
vow Hippy rose in his teepee and set to work 
to make a toilet suitable to his deeds. He had 
a look of set purpose on his face which awed 
his young wife. He brushed his hair with a 
woman’s care, and bound the braids with 
strips of wonder-working weasel skin. He put 
round his neck a chain of charmed beads, with 
a medicine bag of high potency. As he began 
to paint his face, his wife said, with nasal 
whine, “Why do you paint your face? Are 
you going to fight?” 

Hippy remained silent. When he rose to his 
feet he was naked to the waist, and his legs 
were thrust into buckskin leggings such as he 
had worn in battle against Custer, and he drew 
his blanket close about his shoulders as he 
went out into the light of the morning. 

Few people were abroad in the camp, but 
those he met looked at him with asort of awe, 
as if to say, “ You are set out on a long, dark 
journey, brother.” He uttered no word to 
them—did not appear to see them, but made 
his way to the top of the mound overlooking 
the river, and there stood and turned his face 
to the rising sun for a moment and prayed: 

“O Great Spirit, help me. 


I am going to do a daring deed. 
Help me to be brave and strong.” 
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Catching his horse he brought him before 
his teepee, and his wife helped him to saddle it. 
“Bring my gun,” he called to her, and she 
brought his rifle. 

As he filled it with cartridges, all the young 
men of the camp came out to look at him. The 
women uttered curious little nasal moans of 
doubt and dismay. 

“Ah! It is so foolish. He will be killed.” 

His wife began to moan also, but Hippy had 
now reached a stage of exalted purpose where 
nothing could swerve him. 

“I go to get good beef for us all,” he said. 
“You know me. I am Beaver-tail. What I say 
I carry out. You know what I did when we 
fought Long Hair on the Washeetay. I am 
not one who shakes the air with words and 
then goes to sleep. When I come back, fat 
oxen will follow me like buffaloes. They shall 
be thick with fat and their bones full of mar- 
row, and then you will all know it will be my 
work—the work of Beaver-tail.” 

As he spoke, his old mother, White-painted 
Woman, began to sing a wild, sad wailing, 
nasal chant : 

“He goes forth, my son— 
When does he come back? 
He goes to do a dangerous deed— 


He will not come back ! 
His deed is too hard, he will die.” 


It made Hippy’s heart thrill with weakness 
and fear, but he put it all aside and rode away 
toward the Agency, fully resolved, as danger- 
ous to the touch as a rattlesnake in spring- 
time. 

The young men, his followers, let him go 
forth alone, but they saddled their horses and 
kept near enough to overlook what he did 
ready to act in his defense if necessary, for 
their respect for him came back with a rush as 
they saw him set forth on this reckless errand. 

The Agent was getting into his wagon to go 
to the nearby Fort. His negro driver, looking 
scared, said : 

“Majah, heah come dat crazy old fool, Hippy 
—huntin’ trouble.” 

“Oh, I don’t think he’s dangerous. Go ahead,” 
said Brown. 

“ He’s in war-paint, Majah—an’ he’s suttinly 
lookin’ mighty dangerous,” insisted the negro. 

Riding straight up to his man Hippy lifted 
his rifle and said, “Get out, or I kill you!” His 
voice was very gruff. 

“What does he say ?” asked Brown. 

“He says get out—an’ I reckon you bettah 
do it—Majah. He is mighty nervous.” 

The Agent scrambled out upon the platform 
and faced Hippy with a look of mortal terror 
in his eyes. Hippy then said : 
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“Make me a paper which says, ‘ Give Beaver- 
tail and his people all the good beef and sugar 
and flour they need.’” In a voice of hate he 
added, ‘‘I have sworn to kill you unless you do 
those things, and I will do it !” 

This being interpreted, the agent, after a 
stealthy look around, said, “Tell him all right 
—Sam—l’ll make it out—(where in h—] are 
all the men !) Tell him to put down his gun 
and come up to the office and I’ll attend to it. 
Where’s Gedney and Cook ? (A man might as 
well be in a wilderness !) Tell him to put down 
his gun.” 

To this Hippy replied, “ Make it now or I 
shoot !” and lifted his rifle with ominous de- 
liberation. 

The Agent, looking a little to the left, saw 
Hippy’s band of young men lined up on the 
crest of a knoll and his heart grew sick—the 
long expected had happened ! The whole tribe 
had revolted and were about to sweep the 
Agency with a storm of bullets. With hands 
trembling with weakness he scrawled a line or 
two ona scrap of paper : 


“Give Hippy all the food he requires. Drive out ten of 
your best cattle to his camp. 
“Brown, Agent.” 


“Look at it, Black man,” called Hippy gruffly 
to the negro. “If you speak with a double 
tongue I will kill you too.” 

Sam stammered out a translation of the 
words, and Hippy, shifting his gun to his left 
hand, took the paper and put it away in his 
belt ; then, with a single word of contempt, 
turned and rode away to find Gedney, the Issue 
Clerk, aslim young fellow from the East, who 


- had bullied the red people till they hated him 


most cordially. 

He chanced to be poking over some sacks of 
half-spoiled coffee in the gloom of the big ware- 
house when thelisp of Hippy’s moccasined feet 
startled him. He turned, and said, “ Hello, 
Hippy, you old son of a gun——-” 

Hippy menaced him with his rifle, and with a 
rough word thrust the paper into his face. 
“Be silent, or I kill you. Look at this.” 

The young man instantly perceived that he 
was face to face with an armed and desperate 
man, and his face grew ashen pale, but he took 
the paper. He heard outside the drumming of 
swift hooves and the guttural voices of young 
reds signalling. 

“He’s done it!” the clerk groaned. “ Old 
Brown has done it with his rotten beef. The 
whole tribe has risen and we'll be wiped out.” 
He turned to Hippy. “‘ Go ahead. Take all you 
want,” he said. “ Take the whole cheese ; | 
don’t care.” 
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Hippy insisted. “‘No, you come and unlock 
the gate. We want cattle.” 

As Gedney came out he faced ten or twelve 
of Hippy’s young men excited and full of 
laughter, who were waiting at the door to wit- 
ness the outcome of the dare-devil’s bold ven- 
ture. They were not armed, so far as Gedney 
could see, but they were all blanketed, and 
without doubt each man carried a revolver or 
carbine. 

As he walked toward the corral, attended by 
these reckless youngsters, Gedney heartily 
repented having ever entered the Indian Ser- 
vice. Opening the corral gate he let them enter 
and select their ten head of cattle and drive 
them off with joyous shouts —not till he turned 
to lock the gate did he miss the ominous pres- 
ence of Hippy, riding slowly, with his rifle held 
in readiness across the pommel of his saddle. 
The redoubtable reformer was triumphantly 
returning to the camp. His words had all been 
fulfilled and his heart was big with pride. 

“See! It is as I said. Here are the cattle. 
Let us feast. Beaver-tail has shown he has a 
heart.” 

Meanwhile the agent had rushed to Williams, 
the school-master, to proclaim the uprising 
and to ask him to send one of his pupils to the 
Fort for troops. “It is not safe for a white 
man to be seen. We must have help at once!” 

But Sam was not to be stampeded. “ Wait a 
moment,” he said. ““How many are armed? Is 
it an uprising, or only one of old Hippy’s reck- 
less tricks? Just keep cool, Mr. Brown. Let me 
find out how the land lies. Don’t let any one be- 
tray fear. Who knows about it?” 

Inthe end he took charge of the whole matter 
and the Fort was not notified at all. 

Calling the native police into the office, the 
Agent said, “I want you to obey Mr. Williams. 
He will tell you what to do. I appoint him 
Chief of the Police.” 

To the policeman Sam said, “ Hippy has done 
a bad thing and must be punished. No one else 
will beharmed, but hemust bebroughtin. Wolf 
Robe, I want you to go to the other chiefs of 
Hippy’s campand say that hemustbe given up.” 

Wolf Robe did not like to do this. “1 am his 
friend,” he said; but he consented at last and 
rode slowly away. It was plain he did not en- 
joy the commission. 

He did not come back till late in the after- 
noon, and his face was grave as he made his 
report. 

“They say you must come and get him. He 
is a Chief and they will not arrest him for 
you.” 

“Very well,” said Sam. “I will go, and you 
shall go with me and show me Hippy’s lodge.” 
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When he rode away to the camp, Williams 
was dressed as an Indian, and Wolf Robe was 
at his side. There were not many white men 
who would have dared to enter that camp at 
such a time and on such and errand, but Sam 
knew his people thoroughly and was not 
afraid of Hippy if he could catch him un- 
armed. It was his intention to walk in sud- 
denly and seize his man before he had time to 
handle a weapon. 

The camp was alight and humming with 
merry voices, for all were feasting, and as 
Wolf Robe and his resolute companion walked 
slowly among the teepees which stood like tall 
mushrooms upon the green grass, it seemed 
the most peaceful of human habitations. It 
was hard to believe that death lurked so near. 

“Wait!” whispered Wolf Robe, pulling at 
Sam’s arm. “‘ Hippy’s teepee is dark—Hark! 
They are talking. It is full of his young men. 
He must have learned about our plans. We 
must go back. They will fight.” 

It was as he said. In his darkened teepee 
Hippy lay with his rifle in hand waiting the 
white man’s coming. Wolf Robe had given 
him the hint (either designedly or without 
thinking), and to enter his lodge would be to 
bring about an uproar and a wild affray. 
With great reluctance Sam returned to the 
Agency.” 

“T will wait,” he said to the Agent. “Leave 
the matter to me. After a few days Hippy will 
be about again, careless of us all. I know his 
nature well. I will deliver him to you before 
the week is out.” 

Under his advice everything went on as 
before, except that better beef was issued to 
the camp, and Hippy was the acknowledged 
hero of the tribe. He came to the store several 
times, but always attended by a mob of reck- 
less young men—all armed and ready. 

Sam had an eye on every movement Hippy 
made, but discovered no opportunity for ar- 
resting him without bloodshed, till one day 
he saw him dismount from his horse and go up 
the stairway to the Agent’s office—bent on 
enforcing some new demand. 

Slipping out of the school-room Sam ran 
swiftly across the square and, stealing up the 
stairs on his tiptoes, entered the office just as 
Hippy leaned over the railing and demanded 
to see the agent. 

“* [—Beaver-tail—ask it.” 

The young man threw his arms around the old 
Arapahoe from behind, pinioning his wrists at 
his belt and preventing the drawing of a 
weapon. The clerk, gaining courage, sprang 
over the railing and snapped handcuffs on 
Hippy’s arms and he was helpless. 











“We must not let him give a howl,” said 
Gedney. “He’ll have the whole camp down 
on us.” 

In trying to gag him Gedney got his finger 
in Hippy’s mouth and the howl was given by 
the white man, and Hippy’s eyes gleamed with 
pleasure. 

Williams placed the menacing muzzle of a 
revolver close against the old man’s head and 
said, “ Listen, my friend. You know me. I do 
not carry guns for play. I do not boast. My 
words are like bullets. If you do not lie still 
I will kill you.” 

Hippy looked up into Williams’s face and the 
lines he saw there changed his heart. He 
struggled no more. With Joe to drive, Williams, 
sitting astride his prostrate foe, rode away 
across the prairie sod toward the Fort. 

On the way he talked to his captive and his 
voice was gentle. 

“ Hippy, you are now started on a long, hard 
road. It will make you old before you return. 
You are a fool. You think you can go out 
single-handed against the white man as you 
once fought the Pawnees. You will be taught 
different. I was your friend—yet you would 
have killed me. I am your friend now—I will 
show it in this way. I will not tell the soldier 
chief how bad you are. I will tell him the beef 
was very bad and I will make excuses for 
you— but you will go to the South. There you 
will be shut up in a big corral, and if you make 
the least trouble you will be shot. My advice 
to you is this: Do whatsoever they ask of 
you—else you will die and never see your 
friends or your children. If you are good and 
do as they ask and make no trouble, then your 
time of captivity will be shortened. Do not 
worry about your children, I will take care 
of them while they are young. ‘They are 
safe.” 

The next day Hippy went away to Fort 
Smith, and only obscure rumors of him came 
to the ears of his friends. 

One day, three years later, Williams was 
visiting the Arapahoe camp, which had been 
moved several miles up the river. It was Sun- 
day, and the children of his school were sport- 
ing about among the teepees, rejoicing in a 
return to their light moccasins after a week 
of heavy, chafing brogans, and Sam, brown and 
smiling, was passing from teepee to teepee 
greeting the children, joking with the old 
women and shaking hands with the men 
when a raucous voice abruptly called out : 

“Hoh! White coward, come here!” 

Turning his head, Williams saw Hippy lying 
on his couch and looking out from beneath the 
raised cloth of his teepee. 
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” 


“Hello, Hippy! How — 
teacher. 

The old man continued on the same line. 

“Why do you pass me by? Are you afraid I 
will kill you?” 

“No, I am not afraid,” replied Sam, walking 
up to him. 

“Yes you are! You visit every lodge but 
mine. You pass me by. Come,” he said, with 
a smile of derision, “1 cannot hurt you now. 
Beaver-tail has no weapons—he is old—-even 
with this knife Beaver-tail is helpless, for he 
will walk no more. Come and shake me by the 
hand and I will tell you of strange things.” 

Sam sat down beside him and said, “ Open 
your heart to me; I am your friend. I have 
cared for your children. Is this not true ?” 

“Tt is true. Therefore my heart changed 
toward you and all men. I am old and broken 
now—my trail is almost ended. I am crawling 
now on all fours, like a sick wolf.” 

It was true. His hip was stiffened and his leg 
withered. His cheek bones showed painfully, 
and his broad, brown breast was like a box, 
ridged with bronze bands. It was plain his 
work was ended. 

“See my hands,” he went on. “The white 
man made me break stones—but I did my 
work well and they praised me. | said, I will 
not let my enemies laugh and say Beaver-tail 
died far away in the white man’s country. I 
will return to my children. One day I fell and 
struck my hip on a big rock. Thereafter I 
worked no more, and the white Doctor said, 
“Go home and die among your people.’ There- 
fore, here I am, as you see me. Now, my 
friend, I want to talk with you earnestly. 
When I come to die I want you to sit by my 
side. Will you promise that?” 

Williams promised, and with a heart swollen 
with pity left the old man lying like a trapped 
dog—his big eyes filled with a mysterious 
light. 

It was not long after this that a message 
came from Hippy, saying, “The time is 
come,” and, obedient to his promise, the teach- 
er mounted and rode away. 

When he reached the old man it was deep 
night, but his lodge was not dark this time. 
It was blazing with light from a fire in the 
center. A woman was moaning nearby, and 
an old Medicine man sat beside Hippy’s bed 
chanting a low song. 

As Williams entered, the old warrior’s dim 
eyes lit with light as embers blown upon re- 
sume their glow. 

“My friend. Your tongue is straight. You 
have always been true. Send for my children,” 
he said to one who stood near. Then, turning to 


responded the 
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his white friend, he continued with solemn in- 
tonation, “In a little while my limbs will be 
straight. I shall regain my youth. My feet 
will be fleet as ever. I shall chase the buffalo 
again as in the olden time. My forefathers 
will be there and the white man will trouble us 
no more. In the Shadow Land the white man 
cannot come.” 

His eldest son, grown to be a tall young man, 
came into the lodge and stood in silence. 
Soon his other sons, one a handsome lad of 
seventeen, the other, two years younger and 
one of Sam’s best pupils, joined him, and the 
father looked at them with tender eyes. 

“Hear me—my sons,” he said. “This,” he laid 
his hand on the teacher’sarm, “is my friend and 
your friend. Obey him; I wish it. Do not put 
any of my blankets in my grave—keep them— 


keep my horse and my saddle, you are poor 
and will need them. I go to the Shadow Land, 
and I do not need them. You go to school,” 
he said to the younger boys. “The white 
man’s road is the only safe one. The Indian’s 
trail here is short—only in the dim land will 
the red man be happy. Mi-O-Kaniis a good man 
—he will help you. When you are in trouble go 
to him. Be at peace. Do not fight, as I have 
done.” 

He was silent for a long time, but he could 
not collect his thoughts. “I have finished. 
There is nothing more for me to do,” and he 
drew his blanket about his face and turned 
toward the wall. 

Then the scarred and broken body failed the 
— spirit of Beaver-tail, and he 
died. 


THE VICTORY 
BY CALE YOUNG RICE 


EE, see !—the blows at his breast, 


Abyss at his back, 
The peril of dark that pressed, 
And doubts in a pack 


That hunted to drag him down, 
Have triumphed? and now 


He’s crushed, who climbed for the crown 


To the summits brow ? 


No! though at the foot he les, 


Fallen and vain, 


With gaze to the peak whose skies 


He could not attain, 


The victory is, with strength— 
No matter the past! 

He’d dare it again, the dark length, 
And the fall at last! 
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